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Editorial. 


WITTY playwright, speaking of the sacrifice a 
group of business men made to give successful 
amateur presentation of his play, said that for 
several weeks they had given up all their time 
and leisure,—and some of them had nothing 

else. The fact that people with much leisure are seldom 
relied on for helping on the gratuitous work of the world 
has to be taken into account in church activities. People 
with little to do generally do it in anything they are 
asked to do. People unused to strict responsibility 
are poor reliances in volunteer labor. Having plenty of 
time leads human nature to take plenty of it. The busy 
people know how to hurry, to make haste without waste, 
to organize their energies and systematize their doings, 
so that space shall not be lost between them, but saved 
for the end of them. That is why they are sought, 
and generally comply, when anything is to be done; 
and that is why they generally have more leisure, and 
get more good of it, than the people who have nothing 


else. 
od 


A Goop many people would take for themselves the 
saying of the man who lately announced that, if he were 
to live his life over again, he would be kinder and oftener 
kind. ‘The hesitation to adopt this saying springs from 
cases in which kindness allied itself with bad judgment. 
Severity may masquerade as justice, but it is also true 
that kindness may fear to admit justice, and thus put 
itself in the wrong. A man who commits a crime, and 
repents, should want to shoulder the consequences of his 
wrong-doing, and to interfere out of kindness instead of 
surrounding the effort with kindness is a mistake. Men 
have sometimes been helped toward hopeless inebriacy 
by the goodness of friends who were kind in the wrong 
way. ‘To prevent the proper consequence of such wrong- 
doing is to confirm and establish the wrong. Let a man 
suffer the results of his folly, and he will quicker realize 
it. ‘There is such a thing as compassionate severity, 
and it is the best kindness. 


a 


Every profession has its characteristic effect on the 
disposition of those habituated to its tendencies. We 
can tell a physician, though he does not talk shop; the 
school teacher sticks out in a certain kind of precision 
and certainty on other subjects than the one in which he 
is accustomed to represent the day of judgment; and, 
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be he ever so much a man of the world, a minister seldom 
evades some mark of the cloth, though he may dress 
like a commercial traveller. One tendency common 
in a great many different’ professions, and insidious, 
is the tendency to carry outside professional expertness, 
the attitude of finality, which a man may have acquired 
in his profession. To this fact is due the hostility of 
many a scientific man to the faiths of religion. He judges 
them as if they.were in his field, where all the habits of 
thought lie quite outside the attitudes of religion. To 
the shoemaker his last, to the lawyer his precedent, to 
the physicist his fact, and to the philosopher his meta- 
physics, and among all mutual respect! 


wt 


Tue difference between a freak and a mutant is in- ° 


structive. Mutation shows new products capable of 
continuance, and whose characteristics have their own 
orbit rather than that of their predecessors. A frealx is 
a product also novel and unlike what went before, but 
incapable of continuance and ending in itself. A farmer 
sees one blackberry bush by the roadside which yields 
remarkably handsome fruit. He digs it up and trans- 
plants it, and sells it for $1,200. ‘It isn’t every one,” 
he says, ‘‘that has the sense to see it.’’ The sense to see 
such things in human nature is the sense to distinguish 
between qualities and powers that are remarkable, and 
nothing more, and those that are both remarkable and 
productive. ‘The test of advanced views is not that they 
are different, but that they bring forth fruit. Men who 
are in the van of opinion are not on that account leaders. 
It is the men who are in the van at the end of the race 
who count. 
at 


It is said not infrequently of one or another preacher 
that he would make a good actor, and even that he ought 
to have chosen the stage rather than the pulpit for his 
vocation. The remark is generally understood to be 
not complimentary; but, if we were sure of being under- 
stood, we should say that something worth considering 
underlies the observation. It is noticeable that the men 
of whom this is said are not generally unsuccessful 
preachers. ‘The truth of the matter is that the two pro- 
fessions are deeply allied. The actor is trained to express 
faithfully human thoughts and emotions, to move others 
with what he represents. He cannot be artificial. But 
the preacher is no actor. No doubt must exist as his 
entire identification with his message. Yet, if he cannot 
truthfully convey what he is charged with, sincerity 
alone will not suffice. A dramatic instinct, full command 
of means of expression, insight into human nature,—these 
profit preacher and actor alike; and, distinct as are their 
vocations, these requirements belong to both. If preachers 
could have had a part of the actor’s training, they would 
gain more listeners and carry their purpose to more 
effective realization. 
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Mr. JoHN GraHam Brooks, in his “‘American Syndi- 
calism,”’ quotes the reply of a captain of an Alaskan boat 
to a petition presented to him, begging that some change 
of route be allowed, ‘““Madame, this boat is not run by 
petition.” Much is made of the demand of labor organi- 
zations to be considered as sharing the conduct of the 
industries in which they are employed. The time is 
indeed past when an employer can assert a right to run 
his business without regard to the interest of those in his 
employ. But those who dispute this right cannot, there- 
fore, in their turn arrogate to themselves final decision. 
Crucial responsibility cannot be shared. No chorus was 
ever led by two conductors, no army commanded by a 
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council of officers, no undertaking carried out without 
sovereignty. That this sovereignty shall be surrendered 
to irresponsible elements, while those who have at stake 
not only their own welfare, but that of those who depend 
on direction and superintendence, are overruled, neutral- 
izes organized efficiency. Dominance that is not in 
accord with justice and fair expectations will in the long 
run be successfully fought, but not by seizing control 
by equally arbitrary assumption. ‘That which is above 
both sides is equity and humanity. But, while appeal is 
pending, anarchy is a fatal reliance. ‘There come points 
when further appeal is not to the common interest. .A 
captain of a steamship who submitted to a referendum 
would not be a safe captain to sail under. In many 
affairs the analogy obtains, and we have to admit that 
it is not desirable to run important undertakings by peti- 
tion. Mr. Brooks’s quotation is more widely applicable 
than he makes it, and hits some of his own contentions. 


& 


Tue habit is not outlived in this generation, which 
was begun in a former generation, of thinking that being 
in earnest needs some explanation and requires proof 
of intelligence. It came from the frequency with which 
emotion set out with no other source of power. With- 
out ballast it could not stand up against the wind it 
needed, and without fuel it was at the mercy of the calm 
which followed its storm. But reaction from that ex- 
treme led to pitiful penury. An idea that meets with 
no power to be enthusiastic about it, the ribs of reason 
with no heart behind them, a mere skeleton, correct 
opinions whose advocates are as cold as they are, com- 
placent possession with the fertility of a quarry, cerebra- 
tion under perpetual spiritual drought, sentiment with- 
ered with fear that progeny may mean sentimental- 
ism,—nothing of this has productivity. A whole man 
teeming with absurdities is less absurd than a purely 
rational man incapable of a spark. Churches that do 
not kindle more of them, and care only to justify and 
establish their own existence, belong to another era. 
Without missionary results who can demonstrate a mis- 
sion? 
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The Knights of Columbus. 


Unnecessary anxiety has been caused by the organiza- 
tion of this Catholic society, and the appearance of a host 
of well-clad, well-drilled, military-looking men, equipped 
with baldric and sword. As the writer sees it, this 
secret society is not a menace to the community, but an 
addition to the forces making for law and order. It is . 
unusual for such an organization to be formed within 
the limits of one religious denomination, but there was 
a logical and practical reason for that. All Roman 
Catholics are debarred by their spiritual advisers and 
authorities from membership in any society of which 
the secrets cannot be divulged in the confessional or 
of which the chaplains are not Catholic priests. 

All young men, therefore, in Roman Catholic churches 
were tantalized by festivitiés and parades that they could 
not share, and tempted to forget their allegiance to their 
spiritual ‘“‘princes’’ and overlords, and join with their 
friends and neighbors who are Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Crystal Shriners, and “Knights” of several different de- 
nominations. ‘There was, and is, an evident danger, as 
it looks from the point of view of the Catholic hierarchy, 
that the men in Catholic parishes may be swept into 
secret organizations and away from the influence and 
authority of the priests. The majority of the ill-paid 
immigrants that come to us from the south and south- 
east of Europe are not Protestants, and have never had 
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any intimate acquaintance with them until they are 
herded with them in mills, shops, and factories where 
they and the advocates of every theory of social organi- 
zation and the rights of labor have free course. 

At the recent assembly of the Knights of Columbus in 
Boston Bishop Anderson made what was in many re- 
spects an admirable address, entitled ‘‘The Call to 
Knighthood.” Some of it, of course, to a modernist, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, seems to be the outcry 
of a “‘belated theologian,’’ as where he traces the origin 
of the social and intellectual tendencies that he deplores 
to the scientific doctrines that he caricatures ‘“‘as the 
descent of man from the ape,” a theory held by no one 
of whom we have any knowledge. This, however, is a 
matter of small importance, and he has for it the author- 
ity of the ecclesiastical hierarchs at Rome, of whom the 
Holy Father has made himself the mouthpiece in his 
fulminations against ‘‘ Modernism.” 

The bishop carelessly classes Socialism with the de- 
structive forms of anarchy, syndicalism, and the like; 
but this, also, is not important. What is at the heart of 
the call to knighthood is the appeal to all members of 
the order to stand together against all forms of lawless- 
ness, and to be faithful to the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship, social organization, and industrial enterprise. ‘The 
appeal is a noble one, and must have lifted the hearts 
and minds of all who heard it above all considerations of 
sectarian strife and advantage, and put the speaker and 
his hearers into sympathy with the foremost workers of 
all creeds and political parties who are seeking to reform 
and reinvigorate the institutions of freedom on American 
soil. 

It is no small thing to send three or four thousand men 
of foreign descent and the Catholic religion into the gov- 
erning bodies of our cities, into the market, the exchange, 
and, as employers or employed, into the mills, factories, 
and workshops of the country, pledged not only to resist 
all forms of social and industrial anarchy, but also deter- 
mined to carry into the mutual relations of the rich and 
poor a nobler ideal of brotherhood than has yet domi- 
nated the captains of industry and the multitudes who 
look to them for a livelihood. ‘The speaker had a noble 
theme, and, when he got away from the obvious limita- 
tions of his creed, he made admirable use of it. 

If the Knights of Columbus avoid the evident tempta- 
tion to assume a boastful attitude as co-religionists with 
the discoverers of America, and, passing the limits of 
parochial activity, give themselves with ardor to the 
magnanimous task Bishop Anderson so eloquently de- 
scribed, they can do something for the land of their birth 
and adoption second to none, and indeed superior to 
that of any other secret order in the land; for no one 
of them has any great aim that finds its object outside 
of the ranks of its own members. ‘The Free Masons, for 
instance, do excellent work among themselves as fraternal 
and charitable societies, but they have no political or 
social work to do in this country. Unlike those who bear 
the name in Europe, they have no concern with affairs 
of Church or State. The Knights of Columbus are in a 
quite different case. ‘They are called upon not only to 
purge their own ranks of the leaven of anarchy, syndi- 
ealism, and class hatred, but also to see to it that the 
members of their own religious order, coming to us from 
abroad, shall be taught that the church to which they 
profess allegiance is in this country, on the side of the 
government, opposed to all lawlessness and disorder, and 
pledged to work with all other good citizens, to the end 
that all may enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. So doing, they may furnish the antidote for the 
bane that comes with our foreign immigration and the 
consequent low-paid struggle for existence. 


rd 
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The Jews in this country might very properly organize 
for the same ends. So long as by religion and custom 
they stand apart from the mass of their fellow-citizens, 
it behooves them to do what lies in their power to abate 
the evils that are the products of their past history and 
present status in the United States. ‘They control great 
movements of capital and industrial operations of vast 
extent. It should be their task to reduce or extirpate 
the evils that they have imported from lands where the 
treatment they received tended to moral and political 
degradation. 

The omens are good. Let all good citizens unite to 
regenerate and improve the country that is the mother 
of us all! 


Jew and Gentile. 


The occasion for writing what follows may be found in 
the August number of the American Citizen, which con- 
tains three articles quite at variance with the high ideals 
of the publishers and editors of the magazine, which 
is intended to be a protest against prejudice and injus- 
tice, especially as they affect the fortunes of the Hebrew 
race. Quite unconsciously, no doubt, the editors have 
allowed statements to pass that are of the kind that ex- 
cite the prejudice against the Jew which the American 
Citizen is founded to allay. 

Before criticising these articles, it may be worth while 
to say that the writer is wholly sympathetic with the 
attempt to abolish racial and religious prejudice, and 
especially to give the Jew his rightful place in modern 
civilization. No race or nation has ever had a nobler 
history. ‘There have been episodes of heroism and moral 
achievement, unmatched in the history of any other race. 
In the modern world the Jew of the better class need not 
take any second place, whether in art, morals, literature, 
industrial affairs, or religion. A highly cultivated Jewish 
scholar, who is a gentleman, is one of the most highly 
finished products of modern culture. Much more might 
be said, but enough has been admitted to show the atti- 
tude and animus of the writer. What follows is written 
in kindness, to show how some causes of prejudice may be 
avoided. 

Now for the criticism. ‘There is a sketch of life in a 
hospital, managed evidently by Gentiles, where as a foil 
to the heroism of a little Jewish lad, whose noble self- 
sacrifice needed no such setting, the nurse and the doctor 
are made odious and the representatives of two of the 
noblest professions are held up to contempt. Of the nurse 
it is said: “‘A perfect nurse’ the doctors called her, 
meaning a perfect automaton. Some day some yet 
unborn Edison or Marconi will invent a machine so per- 
fect that it will be able to perform all the duties of a trained 
nurse,’’ Of the physician it is said: ‘‘’The doctor, following 
time-worn tradition, treated the ordinary ambulance case 
as an unpleasant intrusion, an interference with the con- 
sumption of good tobacco. Of course people had to get 
hurt, otherwise there would be no tobacco and beer for 
the surgeons; but how much tobacco and beer could a 
waif from the streets provide?”” Such talk is odious. 

‘The second case relates to the defence of a Jew who has 
been criticised in the Philistine. ‘These are the closing 
words of the article: ‘‘In the name of Eternal Justice 
stop your malicious anathemas of a people whose ances- 
tors were teaching morality, righteousness, and civiliza- 
tion to the world when your progenitors were probably 
gibbering meaningless inanities at one another from the 
foliage-laden tops of a primeval forest.’’ Now let it be 
admitted that these words contain a correct statement 
of facts, even so it is not likely to reduce the prejudice 
in the mind of the person whose ancestors are thus de- 
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scribed. But there is another reply. There are millions 
of Gentiles who may as justly claim descent from Abra- 
ham as the proudest Hebrew in the land. There is 
abundant testimony in the Old Testament to show that 
all along the way from Abraham down there have been 
intermarriages between Jews and Gentiles. There is 
probably not a pure-blooded Jew in the world, and also 
it is probable that there is Hebrew blood in the veins of 
every Gentile in the land. It wasa thing that James Rus- 
sell Lowell insisted upon, that the names of all who are 
called after colors, plants, metals, trades, and the like, are 
the descendants of Jews who for various reasons dropped 
their Jewish names, and took new names, such as Brown, 
White, Green, and Black; or Woods, Beech, and Chestnut; 
or the trades, like Tanner, Currier, Smith, Osler, Butler, 
etc. ‘The list isa long one, and the theory, if not absolutely 
correct, is well taken. Now on the Gentile side this is not 
a fact to be ashamed of: it is rather a promise of better 
things to come when the Jew emerges from the isolation 
forced upon him by centuries of prejudice, injustice, and 
persecution, and, stepping down from the pedestal of his 
assumed superiority, consents to contribute his annals, 
his genius, his religion, and his blood to the common stock 
of culture and progress in America. 

The third article to be commented on closes with the 
following sentence :— 

“Tf we succeed, we have accomplished for our people 
a result that will make the living cherish their faith and 
ancestry with fond love and pride, and fill the Jew of fut- 
ure generations with awe and veneration, proud of the 
fame of those now living, and cling with fond affection to 
the faith and the people to whom the whole civilized world 
attributes the laws that are the foundation of right living 
and right doing.” 

This is not the true ideal of American citizenship. 
In the end all who come here, Protestant and Catholic, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Jew, must come willing to 
be assimilated, merged in the common American stock, 
to claim no precedence and no superiority, but to give and 
take on a common level. The skein is at present a tan- 
gled one, but no one will help untangle it who attempts 
to stand outside and above the common life. We are all 
American citizens, or we are something less than we ought 
to be. 


Current Topics. 


SEVERAL decisions reached by the Twentieth Universal 
Peace Congress at its sessions at The Hague last week are 
of peculiar interest to the friends of peace in America. 
‘The Congress passed a resolution placing on record their 
appreciation of President Wilson’s proposal that inter- 
national disputes which cannot be settled diplomatically 
be investigated by an international committee. In an- 
other resolution the Congress recommended that the con- 
troversy between the United States and Great Britain, 
arising-out of canal legislation to which the British gov- 
ernment has recorded its opposition, be referred to the 
court at The Hague for arbitration. Yet another resolu- 
tion approved by the Congress, on the motion of two 
American delegates, urges the United States to abandon 
its announced plan to fortify the Panama Canal. The 
proceedings of the Congress were followed with interest 
by the entire press of the world, which devoted a generous 
amount of space to the discussions. The next Congress 
will be held at Vienna in 1914. 


a 
THE wide-spread international significance of the ne- 


gotiations pending between the United States and Mexico 
became apparent at the end of last week, when the good 
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offices of three great powers—Great Britain, France, and 
Japan—were exerted in an effort to induce the Mexican 
Republic to co-operate with President Wilson in his ac- 
tivities toward the restoration of peace and public order 
south of the Rio Grande. ‘The international representa- 
tions made at the City of Mexico are believed to go to 
the unusual length of a strong recommendation that 
President Huerta eliminate himself from the situation, and 
thus facilitate the resumption of normal relations be- 
tween his country and its powerful northern neighbor. 
President Wilson’s policy toward Mexico appears to have 
accomplished the highly gratifying result of solidifying 
the sentiment of the Central American republics, and of 
some of the South American nations, in favor of the en- 
forcement of the principle enunciated by the President at 
the beginning of his administration, that the friendly 
offices of the United States will be exerted energetically 
in the interests of the maintenance of law and order in 
the Latin-American republics. 


ad 


InpicaTions of a stiffening of the backbone of China 
in its hitherto supine dealings with the rest of the world 
are contained in the news of the resistance offered by 
Chinese residents of Panama to the enforcement of the 
law which requires all Chinese within the republic to 
register before September 2. The business interests of 
Panama have protested against the drastic provisions of 
the law as imposing undue hardships upon an industrious 
and orderly people, but the government recently announced 
its purpose to reject all amendments to the existing reg- 
ulations and to put them in operation within the time- 
limit designated. An apparently insuperable obstacle 
to the enforcement of the new legislation has been pre- 
sented, however, by the practically unanimous refusal of 
the Chinese residents to submit to its provisions, which 
they regard as an offence to their national honor. Ap- 
parently the next move open to the Panama administra- 
tion will be the expensive and complicated expedient of 
the wholesale deportation of the recalcitrant aliens. 


yd 


FRANCE, always_friendly to the United States in its 
endeavors to raise the standards of civilization on the 
American continent, is taking an especially active part 
in the concerted expression of disapproval of the san- 
guinary events that accompanied the triumph of Gen. 
Huerta and his assumption of the powers of the presidency. 
The attitude of the French republic toward the issue was 
plainly defined last week by the intimation given out by 
the foreign office in Paris that Francisco Leon de la 
Barra, the newly appointed representative of the Huerta 
administration at the French capital, would not be offi- 
cially received pending the settlement of the controversy 
between Mexico and the United States. Japan took 
a similar step when it informed Mexico that no official 
recognition would be accorded to Gen. Felix Diaz, who 
recently left Mexico City for Tokio as a special ambas- 
sador from President Huerta. This action, it was par- 
enthetically explained in Tokio, was taken partly with 
the desire to convince the American public of the amicable 
attitude of Japan in the dispute which has arisen out of 
the anti-Japanese legislation recently put upon the 
statute books of California. 


ra 


Ir is believed that the Chinese government is at least 
a passive factor behind this unusual demonstration of 
self-assertiveness by Chinese subjects under foreign rule. 
The Chinese consul general in Panama has incurred the 
strong displeasure of the Panaman government by his 
refusal to induce his countrymen to withdraw their oppo- 
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sition to the law of registration. Despite its many press- 
ing problems at home, the Yuan Shi Kai administration 
is showing an unmistakable desire to insist upon equi- 
table and dignified treatment of Chinese subjects dwelling 
in foreign countries. Indeed, there have not been lacking 
indications of the intention of the foreign office of Chinese 
at Pekin to take up seriously the subject of the disquali- 
fication of Chinese in America for the rights of citizenship 
and their subjection to onerous discriminatory adminis- 
trative measures. Although no official disclosure of such 
a purpose has been forwarded yet to Washington, such an 
inquiry may be expected in the not very remote future, 
once the Chinese republic has accomplished the task of 
insuring internal order and rehabilitating the finances of 
the country. 
ad 


THE European powers, despite evidences of discord in 
their councils, are exerting themselves to coerce Turkey 
into respecting their award of territories at the end of the 
first Balkan war, by withdrawing her forces from Adriano- 
ple and Kirk-Kilisseh and retiring to the Enos-Midia line 
designated as the Ottoman boundary by the ambassadorial 
conference in London. Ottoman diplomacy, always quick 
to seize any advantage that might be offered by a lack of 
harmony in the ‘‘concert,’’ is endeavoring to take the 
question out of the scope of the powers’ activities by open- 
ing negotiations with Bulgaria on the basis of the reten- 
tion of Adrianople within the new ‘Turkish frontier. 
Although Bulgaria has entered into direct relations with 
Turkey on the pending controversy, the powers apparently 
are not disposed to regard any outcome of the pending 
dual negotiations as final, and the chancelleries are ap- 
proaching an agreement upon a collective method of exert- 
ing pressure at Constantinople. 
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AN important light on the entire Balkan problem may 
be shed by the conclusions to be reached by a committee 
appointed by the Carnegie Endowment Fund for Inter- 
national Peace in Paris last week. ‘This committee, on 
which the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria are represented, will conduct an im- 
partial inquiry into allegations that the second Balkan 
war was accompanied by massacres and wanton destruc- 
tion of property. The investigators also will make a 
study of conditions in the Balkan countries, including the 
territories recently wrested from Turkey, in an attempt 
to disclose the justice or the injustice of the claims and 
charges advanced by the various belligerents, with a view 
to the attainment of basic conclusions designed to prevent 
a new outbreak of bloodshed, both in the late Turkish 
possessions and in Asiatic Turkey. It is understood that 
the Bulgarian government has expressed itself strongly 
in favor of the proposed international inquiry. 


Brevities. 


The man who hates his enemy deducts so much from 
his power to overcome him. He is not only a sinner, he 
is a fool. 


Some unselfishnesses would furnish out a saint at small 
cost. They consist of self-denial in things not really 
much desired. 


Some important ideas in history are like through trains. 
They do not stop at way stations. Accommodation 
ideas are useful, but no one takes them who wants to get 


When a young minister has finished his sermon, he 
might do worse than to run over it with a dictionary at 
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hand and look out the pronunciation and meaning of 
every word about which there can be any doubt. The 
result would sometimes be surprising. 


Rev. H. Bodell Smith, commenting on the recent Paris 
Congress, notes the animated and dramatic delivery of the 
French speakers as contrasted with ‘“‘the general run of 
English preachers.” He suggests that something can be 
learned from our French friends in vividness and alive- 
ness of utterance. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Foolish Hymns. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

There are foolish hymns which sometimes almost sug- 
gest spiritual idiocy on the part of those who sing them. 
One of them is that formerly sung with so much gusto 
at revival meetings :— 


“Cast your deadly doing down; 
Doing ends in death.” 


I do not think, however, that a hymn commented on in 
the Christian Register of August 14 deserves to be put 
in the same class. Dr. Shailer Mathews was reported as 
commenting on the hymn,— 
“O to be nothing, nothing, 
Only to lie at his feet, 


A broken and empty vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet.”’ 


Until I heard a story about the origin of this hymn, I 
should have agreed with the strictures of Prof. Mathews; 
but my feeling changed to sympathy when I learned that 
the words put to foolish use by the hymn were not in- 
tended to be so used. A woman, active and intelligent, 
as I have been told, was stricken down by an accident 
which left her a helpless and hopeless invalid. She dic- 
tated a poem which was a pathetic prayer for patience 
and resignation, in the hope that even a broken and 
empty vessel might be consecrated to the Master’s use. 
‘That was a lovely act of faith; but, when the words are 
sung as a hymn by healthy, busy people, it becomes a 
ridiculous parody of religion. 

While I am writing, may I introduce another topic? 
I see that there has been adverse criticism of Mr. Cum- 
mings’s eloquent plea for a humane interpretation of 
religion. It is a mistake of the critics to suppose that 
this is new or a strange doctrine for Unitarians to preach. 
When the Unitarian church in Washington was dedi- 
cated, Rev. John F. W. Ware, then minister of the Arling- 
ton Street Church in Boston, preached the sermon. His 
subject was the faith of Jesus as contrasted with the 
faith in Jesus, as set forth in popular interpretations of 
Christianity. With great energy he pleaded for the faith 
which was the secret of the character of Jesus, and his 
relation to his Father and our Father. Again Mr. Cum- 
mings pleaded for the star which stood over the manger 
as the better symbol of Christian faith and hope than 
the cross.. This brought to mind a sermon preached by 
Dr. George W. Briggs about forty years ago before the 
Essex Conference of Massachusetts. In an eloquent dis- 
course he set forth the ennobling effect of the story which 
glorifies the humblest lot in human life by the symbolic 
star which stood over the manger where the young child 
lay. Alongside of this interpretation ran Sir John Bow- 
ring’s translated hymn “In the cross of Christ I glory,” 
but the animating spirit of that hymn is identical with 
that which adopts the star which stood over the manger 
as its symbol. G. B. 
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Antinous. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


His fingers clasp the goblet’s golden rim; 
Poised at the lip the flashing bubbles swim. 
He lifts a cup that he shall never drain. 

The bow of doom already is astrain, 

And, from the sounding string 

The death-tipped shaft is ready to take wing. 


In far-seen Ithaca when earth was young, 

He met the doom that Grecian Homer sung? 
Wherever greed-encircled banquets flow, 

He lifts the flashing cup while bends the unerring bow. 


Harvest Apples. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There are aristocratic fruits as there are vegetables. 
You cannot compare the fine asparagus, delicious early 
peas, and the best sweet corn with the plebean turnip, 
squash, and cabbage. So it is with fruits. Some are 
rare and mysterious in color and perfume, while others 
are commonplace. 

Nearly all wild fruits have a grade of their own. ‘They 
are the primitives of the fruit kind, and serve as points 
of comparison with the splendidly developed varieties, 
which, if they recognize them at all, must regard them as 
poor relations. 

The apple is a democrat, for its species are widely 
developed over the face of the earth, and will grow in 
many kinds of soil, and its fruit is within the reach of all 
classes, even the poorest. There is no other for which 
we have cause to be more grateful, nor any that sustains 
and delights mankind more generously. It possesses a 
great range of fine flavors, and the uses to which it can 
be put are various. ‘‘Comfort me with apples,” says 
the Scripture poet, and surely there is no fruit more 
comfortable, more rewarding to the cultivator. If you 
glance into the “‘Apple Book”’ of the State of New York, 
published by the State, you will be astonished at the 
splendid, the abundant varieties that glow pictured upon 
its pages. 

As a fruit of mythic religious and classical significance 
' there is none to equal it. In the Biblical story of crea- 
tion the apple is strangely entwined with human destiny. 
So is it in the classic tale where the golden apple awarded 
by Paris to Beauty, instead of to Intellect and Power, 
brought on the Trojan War, set the world on fire, and 
changed the destiny of nations. But the curse of fatality 
long since departed from this favorite fruit, and, though 
never prosaic, it has become an economic item of no 
small importance. ‘The period of the year when apples 
are no longer to be had in the market makes a gap in 
the housewife’s comforts no other fruit can fill. 

So, when August comes round again, we have a vision 
of the harvest apple, the mellow, juicy fruit that ripens 
earliest of all the apple tribe, and seems to concentrate 
all the sweetness and flavor of the summer within its 

lobe. 

° Happy the old farm-house garden that possesses these 
generous trees, great towers of verdure with low-hung 
branches, favorite places where birds nest and children 
hide in the thick, cool leafage. There comes to mind 
such a veteran tree, almost a centenarian, a wide-spreading 
bower of shade, with a vast trunk and great knees of 
branches, with delightful seats in their crooks and angles, 
where one could roost long sunny afternoons with a 
favorite book, a ragged doll for company, and a kitten, 
black or gray, on the knee, that had to be chastised when 
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gazing with too green and glassy an eye at the fledged 
birds fluttering among the leaves. 

What blissful afternoons were those! With a well- 
thumbed, dog-eared volume in hand, probably the ‘‘Swiss 
Family Robinson,” of which one knew whole pages by 
heart, and with a sense of actually living the story in one’s 
own person! 

Below, beyond the garden, stretched rough pastures 
and belts of woodland, and nearer could be seen through 
the leafy boughs the turkey pasture where the gobbler, 
a tremendous autocrat of vast size, could be seen admin- 
istering discipline to his lean, scraggy-necked flock, with 
the terrible rattle in his throat, while turkey-trotting with 
mincing affectations and high quaint steppings it was 
well worth while to watch. Oh, what a delightful perch 
for observation was the best crotch of the old apple-tree, 
with the rosy fruit dangling near enough for all practical 
purposes; and, as the shadows grew long, the sense of 
dewy coolness filled the air, thé cows coming home to 
be milked, so sated with good, rich grass and clover one 
could almost smell the lacteal breath, the fragrance of 
the healthy kine. 

Swallows skimmed about the barn with their dipping, 
gliding motion, throwing the light from their wings, and 
insects chirped and’ hummed from every bush. Below 
stretched the garden, with its rows of currant-bushes, its 
thickets of blackberry vines, its straggling, old-fashioned 
flowers that had come up of themselves, self-sown; and, 
when the wind blew south, one caught the pungency of 
southernwood and rosemary and lavender and sweet 
marjoram. And in corners grew great bunches of striped 
grass and thickets of cinnamon roses and colonies of 
tiger lilies, while the vegetables struggled for their rights 
amid this delightful confusion. 

And far away rose the blue hills and the valleys at 
their feet, gathering purple and rose, while the cow-bells 
and the distant sheep-bells and the barking of dogs and 
the clucking of hens as they strayed about picking among 
the mallows and plantains of weedy corners, mingled 
with the shrill insect chorus and the contented sounds 
made by early crickets. 

Then the long golden beams stretched eastward from 
the declining sun, streamed over the old home fields, 
touching the brook to molten splendor where the big, 
lazy trout turned up their speckled sides to the light, too 
cunning to be caught by pin-hook boys or even experi- 
enced old anglers. It has all vanished now like a dream, 
—the loved apple-tree, the picturesque garden, the cattle 
in the pasture, the very woods and fields, have suffered 
change, and live no more only in memory. 

The temptation that lies in the very nature of the 
apple has not yet worn out; and, strange to say, to pilfer 
apples when one is young and in good tree-climbing con- 
dition is not considered a heinous crime, for the appetite, 
measured by the opportunity, seems a valid excuse. 
However, no one can excuse such transgression, especially 
if he owns a fine orchard or fruit garden sufficiently handy 
for the application of the right by unwritten law to take 
fruit if it is found convenient. Such precious fruitage 
must now be guarded as was the garden of the Hes- 
perides, where grew the golden apples, by a dragon, if 
the planters and traders thereof shall reap the benefit of 
their labor and care. 

There comes to mind an old orchard of choice fruit 
that long years ago grew by the roadside in a country 
district,—not on an obscure back road, but on a broad 
highway leading directly to the school-house. ‘There 
were convenient stone walls bounding the highway on 
both sides, and grown up to shaggy bushes where for- 
bidden fruit could be concealed. 

The orchard was owned by a kind old man, the patri- 
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arch of the neighborhood, who had been a soldier, had 
fought in the War of 1812, and had even attained to the 
rank of captain. Retiring from business at too early 
an age, and having still some of the sap of youthful feel- 
ing in his veins, with nothing in the world to do but to 
amuse himself, he grew a little “‘dotty,”’ it was thought, 


' in his innocent fondness for children and young girls. 


He had faced cannon and fought with ‘bayonets,’ but 
still he was afraid of his stern and unrelenting wife, 
whose grim face could not be brightened by his sunny 
smiles. He found relief, therefore, from domestic gloom 
in writing poetry addressed to his favorite maidens, and 
in distributing among them, by daily visits, the choicest 
products of his orchard. 

These favorites were the prettiest girls and the most 
affectionate children who would sit on his knee and 
cuddle in his arms, while he told them wonderful stories 
of the old frontier life which he remembered, its hard- 
ships and pleasures. His home was childless, and he 
had adopted all the children of the neighborhood. His 
benevolent, simple goodness beamed from his face, and 
smiled through the great steel-bowed spectacles he ha- 
bitually wore. 

With all his generosity, kindness, and overflowing 
bounty to the youngsters of the countryside, they could 
not refrain from stealing his apples and hiding them in 
the bushes along the old stone walls for future use. ‘The 
old spell of the original temptation was on them when 
they saw the rosy and golden fruit dangling so near in 
that lonely spot. Oh, the sweetness and deliciousness of 
those pilfered, water-cored seek-no-furthers, greenings, 
and Rhode Island pippins! What a tang of danger, of 
adventure, of risk and triumph the fruit had! How tame 
pas fotetese all other apples seemed in comparison with 
these! 

The dear old deacon never complained, never seemed 
to remark the perfidy of his little friends. Doubtless he 
knew it well enough, for he was not blind; but he may 
have remembered the temptations of his youth, and thus 
been led to forgive the delinquents. ‘The dear old deacon’s 
form now lies under the sod, but some whiff of the de- 
licious scent of his apples sometimes comes on mild 
August afternoons, borne on the wings of memory. 

Sumi’, N.J. 


John Cotton and Thomas Hooker.* 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


John Cotton’s farewell sermon was a farewell to a com- 
pany leaving England, while he for a time remained 
behind. Thomas Hooker’s farewell sermon was a fare- 
well as he himself was leaving England. ‘Their final 
farewells to England were alike silent and secret farewells, 
as both, sailing together in the same ship for Boston in 
1633, anxiously concealed their departure from the public. 
The original plan had been to associate them here; but it 
was afterwards thought, as Mather says, that ‘“‘a couple 
of such great men might be more serviceable asunder than 
together.’ Cotton stayed in ‘Boston. Hooker went to 
Newtown, our Cambridge, where groups of settlers who 
for a year had been coming over from Chelmsford, Brain- 
tree, and Colchester, and the regions round about in 
Essex, and were commonly spoken of here as “‘ Mr. Hook- 
er’s company,” and first settling chiefly at Wollaston, 
had already erected a “house for public worship” and were 
awaiting their minister. 

The three old Essex towns named furnished half of 
“Mr. Hooker’s company,” the original settlers of Con- 


* From an address on Thomas Hooker’s Farewell Sermon in England, before the Massa- 
Historical Society. 
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necticut. In pilgrimages among the Hooker places, I 
have visited all of these, as also Little Baddow, close to 
Chelmsford, where Hooker retired when silenced by Laud 
and opened the school in which he secured the assistance 
of John Eliot, later our apostle to the Indians, coming from 
Jesus College in Cambridge. As student at Emmanuel 
College and as lecturer, Hooker himself had resided in 
Cambridge about fifteen years. The little old church 
at Hsher in Surrey where he then served for half a dozen 
years, until he went to Chelmsford, still stands, unused, 
beside the newer church; and St. Mary’s Church at 
Chelmsford, where he was lecturer for three or four years, 
up to the end of 1629, where undoubtedly he preached the 
sermon before the judges mentioned by Mather, and quite 
probably the farewell sermon, whether or not this were 
identical with that, appears to-day essentially as in 
Hooker’s time. 

It would seem that, with ‘Mr: Hooker’s company” and 
Mr. Hooker thus reunited in Newtown, the conditions for 
contentment and permanence well existed. But in less 
than a year we find the company anxious to remove to 
Connecticut and Cotton preaching a sermon, on “‘a day 
of humiliation’’ over the anxiety, intended to pacify them, 
—this service by Mr. Cotton “being desired by all the 
court, upon Mr. Hooker’s instant excuse of his unfitness 
for that occasion.”’ The resulting pacification was of 
brief duration; and in June, 1636, we find Hooker and his 
company tramping through the primeval Massachusetts 
forest to the Connecticut and crossing the swollen river 
upon rude rafts and boats to lay the foundations of Hart- 
ford. In the same month we find Roger Williams, ban- 
ished from Massachuestts, paddling down the Seekonk 
River with his little group of friends to lay the foundations 
of Providence. At almost precisely the same moment we 
therefore see the founding of the two democratic common- 
wealths by men who could not adapt themselves to the 
theocratic and aristocratic system of Massachuestts. 
By curious irony, the two leaders of the Connecticut exo- 
dus, Hooker and Haynes, were precisely the two men who 
had been the most prominent public actors in the proceed- 
ings resulting in Roger Williams’s banishment. For it 
was Haynes, not Winthrop, who was then governor of 
the Massachusetts Colony; and it was Hooker who was 
chosen by the Court to argue the mooted points with 
Williams in the final formal dispute. But the real force 
that impelled both Williams and Hooker to leave Massa- 
chusetts was undoubtedly John Cotton. As concerned 
himself, Williams—remaining to the end, like Hooker, 
the warm friend of Winthrop—never accepted Cotton’s 
excuses; and it was with Cotton that he later carried on his 
chief controversy over toleration. As concerned Hooker, 
Hubbard doubtless closely hit the truth when he said, 
“Two such eminent stars, such as were Mr. Cotton and 
Mr. Hooker, both of the first magnitude, though of dif- 
fering influence, could not well continue in one and the 
same orb.” The main point was the differing influence. 
Hooker’s democracy could not be made to harmonize 
with Cotton’s aristocracy; and the founding of Con- 
necticut was inevitable, and it was most beneficent. 
‘“’Thomas Hooker, the First American Democrat,” is the 
title given by Walter Logan to his glowing eulogy of 
Hooker. "The ‘‘Fundamental Orders of Connecticut,” 
the first written consitution in history, inspired by Hooker, 
if not indeed written by his hand, was a strictly democratic 
constitution. ‘‘It marked the beginnings of American 
democracy, of which Thomas Hooker deserves more than 
any other man to be called the father,” says John Fiske 
in his “‘ Beginnings of New England”; and Johnston, the 
Connecticut historian, wrote, ‘It is on the banks of the 
Connecticut, under the mighty preaching of Thomas 
Hooker, and in the Constitution to which he gave life, 
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if not form, that we draw the first breath of that atmos- 
phere which is now so familiar to us.” 

It is in the light of this memorable and pregnant sub- 
sequent history that it is so interesting to turn back to 
this old farewell sermon of Hooker’s as he was leaving 
England, shaking the very dust from his feet and fiercely 
denouncing everything identified with a State represented 
by Charles and Wentworth and a Church represented 
by Laud. It was an utterance prophetic of the ‘ Funda- 
mental Orders” of Connecticut; and it was undoubtedly 
one of many similar utterances which warranted the con- 
temporary judgment of him as “‘a person who, while do- 
ing his Master’s work, would put a king in his pocket.” 

Boston, Mass. 


The Night Mother. 


BY REV. RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


The world’s asleep, and comes 
The gentle night; 
And on each silent field 
And weary town 
Lays her cool folds 
Of dewy darkness down, 
Tucks close the edge, 
And bears away the light. 


Symbols Once More. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT, D.D. 


[The Christian Register, in its issue of August 14, printed 
the main part of the address of Rev. Edward Cummings 
before the Free Religious Association last May. Dr. 
Gannett has expressed so adequately the feeling of many 
who would not have its constructive portions dimmed by 
the passages which thus far have aroused chief comment 
that we are glad to reprint his article from Unity.] 


His theme was ‘‘A Predominant Emphasis in Religion 
on Social Ideals and Endeavors.” It is the earlier, the 
Plato and Jesus parts, that seem noblest; and all the way 
through these parts one reader at least—knowing that 
somewhere in the address the speaker had made oppor- 
tunity to repudiate the symbol of the cross—was saying 
to himself, ‘“What a glowing interpretation of the very 
truth of which the cross is the symbol!” 

“Members one of another,” ‘‘No one liveth and no one 
dieth unto himself,’”’ ‘““He that would save his life for 
himself is losing it; he that loseth his life for others is sav- 
ing it,” “I came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give my life a ransom for many,’—is not this, no 
more and no less, what Mr. Cummings is urging when he 
quotes from Plato and Jesus about the Ideal Republic 
being ‘‘a great social family’’ to which each member owes 
his utmost devotion, and the Kingdom of Heaven being 
a “family kingdom,” and the gospel a “family gospel, 
whose great law is the law of devotion of strong to weak’’? 
Pity, indeed, if any one criticising the address has missed 
this, the midmost and main of it; but is not this also the 
very essence of the vicarious atonement idea, of which the 
‘cross is the concrete and the symbol,—the most concen- 
trated symbol which the human imagination has yet been 
able to conceive? ‘There have been abounding error and 
mal-ethics, as Mr. Cummings deplores, in the way in which 
men have applied the doctrine and its symbol to personal 
salvation; but that need not blind us to their essential 
significance. Surely to Orthodoxy the cross has always 
meant centrally this,—a God voluntarily giving his life to 
save men, the strongest to save the most weak. One does 
not have to believe, as the centuries have believed, con- 
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cerning the One who died on the Calvary Cross or con- 
cerning the relation of his coming on earth and his death 
to human salvation, to see that through this belief—call 
it truth or call it illusion—Calvary has, as a matter of 
fact, given the world its supreme symbol of self-sacrifice, 
pity, and love. 

“Gloomy symbolism,” is it? In a sense it certainly is; 
for it is a symbol drawn from the shadow and pain, not 
the joy, side of life; but how could it express with su- 
premacy that meaning otherwise? And the tragedy leads 
to gladness,—to rescue, uplift, salvation. To the minds 
that most love and use it, it is less a symbol of gloom than 
of light; and the gloom that is in it makes not for depres- 
sion, but for tenderer gratitude. In the quick fingers of 
the Catholic peasant, the sign of the cross as a preventive 
of evil is a dumb prayer flashed-to the Infinite Goodness 
around him, an appeal to the power of Divine Love to 
save, without the least conscious reference to the old-time 
crucifixion. Good Friday itself always looks forward to 
Easter, two days away. 

Is not all this true? If it be, history may show—some 
of us think that history will show—that, instead of passing 
from reverence, the cross as a symbol is but entering 
to-day on its widest career. Exactly what this age of ours 
is discovering arid voicing through its new prophets is that 
there is a social law of vicarious atonement, working al- 
ways and everywhere in history to uplift and ennoble the 
race,—to ‘‘save men.’ What we are trying to under- 
stand better in its vast range and complexity, and to ap- 
ply in a thousand new ways, is that law in its two aspects, 
—‘‘vicariousness,’’ the automatic interchange both of 
weal and of woe through social relations, and the result- 
ing “‘at-one-ment”’ of men with each other and of man 
with his source and his destiny. Well understood and 
applied, it will go far to solve “the problem of evil,” 
smooth out irregularities, and abolish injustice and misery. 
Membership, solidarity, heredity, brotherhood, love, are 
some of the names or correlates of the law; but not one of 
them really suggests so much of its working through time 
and through space as the sombre phrase “ vicarious atone- 
ment.” Exactly what our age is trying to achieve by the 
new emphasis on-social service and brotherhood is to 
universalize the cross. Mr. Cummings’s address on “Social 
Ideals and Endeavors in Religion”’ brightly illustrates the 
truth, not of a vanishing, but of the universalized cross. 
The orthodox doctrine of the centuries has been the child- 
mind’s form of the truth,—and concerning such forms, 
see 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

But one may have his star symbol, too, if he will. 
There is problem enough in ‘“‘a world’s salvation’ to 
utilize more than one symbol. He may have his star 
mean knowledge, “‘starry-eyed Science,” with the light 
and freedom it brings, as Mr. West in his sonnet is con- 
tent to have it; but for Mr. Cummings, who also prefers 
the star to the cross, it means more: to him it would still 
be a symbol of Jesus,—it is the star of Bethlehem. 
Listen to his earnest hope and plea:— 

“It is time for the star of Bethlehem, so long eclipsed 
by the shadow of the cross, to shine forth once again 
through the mist and gloom of ages.... Would that 
over every church might float the white flag of the uni- 
versal religion of peace and good-will, blazoned with the 
guiding star of truth and light and love, bearing above it 
the prophetic birth-song of the angels, ‘Peace on earth, 
good-will to men,’ and beneath it the motto of Jesus, 
‘Unto the least,’ for the salvation of the world depends on 
following that guiding star. The star of Bethlehem was 
the birth-star of a new civilization, the rising star of a 
new epoch in human history, just because it went and 
stood over the humblest family instead of over the palaces 
of the rich, as the stars of destiny had always done before; 
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and the guiding star is standing to-day over every poor- 
est tenement, every humblest home, in the world. Indi- 
vidual salvation, social salvation, the salvation of the 
world, comes from following that star and giving as the 
wise men gave,—one’s wealth and wisdom to the humblest 
child and the poorest family. There is no other way 
whereby men and natioris can be saved. ‘Therefore let 
us stibstitute for the gloomy symbolism of the cross the 
beautiful and inspiring symbolism of the wonderful 
Christmas story. ... The star of Jesus must carry on and 
complete the unfinished work which the cross of Jesus 
interrupted. Jesus was loyal to his own natal star. He 
followed the star of truth and love, even though it brought 
him to the cross. Follow that star, even though it bring 
you to yours. ‘The salvation of the world does not depend 
on crucifying prophets and saviors, but on having prophets 
and saviors who are willing to be crucified, if need be.” 

So said Mr. Cummings to the Free Religious Associa- 
tion; and from nearly all of this who would withhold his 
eager Amen? But we can imagine the liberal orthodox 
friend adding: ‘Though he does not see all that we see 
in the cross, we mean all that he means by his star; and 
he,—he even uses the symbol of the cross to disown the 
cross! But what a renunciation to be willing to make, 
—to make, if he could! A symbol wrought of the ages to 
express their intensest faith in the Infinite Goodness in- 
lying time and eternity, a symbol which searches the deeps 
of death as well as of life to upgather the fullest signifi- 
cance of Love—to disown such a symbol as this, because 
it has been abused! What of the symbols ‘God,’ ‘the 
Father,’ ‘Heaven,’—is he true to his logic with these?”’ 
So far the orthodox friend,—and we think he is right. 
For ourselves we would add, ‘“‘Why not both cross and 
star, and the full growing glory of each?” 

“Tt’s all a case of looking on opposite sides of the shield.” 
; True; and is it worth while to look on both sides of 
the shield before throwing it away? 

“Tt is nothing but a matter of symbols anyway, and 
what do they matter?’”’ True again, nothing but sym- 
bols, the filmiest things in the world; but they stand for 
the great things, and the greatest of all things can be ex- 
pressed in no other way than by symbols. In religion 
they are the last distillations of history, thought, and 
experience. ‘They are the immortal souls of dead dogmas, 
with the illusions and errors of time cast off like the body. 
A good symbol, once implanted in the heart and imagina- 
tion of man, becomes a pearl of the spirit, a priceless pos- 
session, well-nigh imperishable. The great world is cer- 
tainly waiting for the “family gospel’ of Jesus; but is 
the world tired of ‘‘the cross’’? 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Raleigh’s Lost Colony. 
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There lives in the woods and swamps of Robeson 
County, North Carolina, a strange group of people, 
in appearance somewhat resembling Portuguese or 


Tyee ~ 


; mulattoes. Their manners, customs, and personal ap- 
L pearance are unlike those of any other race on the Amer- 
. ican continent, and intercourse with their neighbors, 
7 white and colored, is limited to the extent which neces- 
: sity demands. 


Harking back to 1587, it will be recalled that one of 
the expeditions of colonists, sent out from England by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, arrived on Roanoke Island, North 
Carolina, under command of Capt. John White. Sev- 
eral previous bands of colonists have been accounted 
for, but Capt. White never saw his people after he 
left them on Roanoke Island and returned to England 
for supplies and provisions. Among those remaining 
on the island were his own daughter Eleanor, wife of 
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Ananias Dare, and little Virginia Dare, his grand-daugh- 
ter, who was born after the mother reached Roanoke. 
‘The grim old Indians and their dusky squaws looked with 
wonder and admiration on this little stranger, calling 
her the “‘White Doe.’”’ In the light of succeeding events 
it is interesting to know (as reported by White) that 
friendly feeling was displayed by the Indians towards 
this particular band of colonists, which was the only 
company sent out from England having women and 
children among the number. 

On reaching England, White found the whole country 
alarmed and excited over the threatened invasion by 
Spain, with her so-called “Invincible Armada.” Raleigh, 
Grenville, and Lane, the three individuals on whom the 
relief of the colony depended, were all members of the 
council of war; but, notwithstanding the troublous times, . 
Raleigh and White fitted out three expeditions, two of 
which, owing to the war, never left England. The third, 
under White, finally reached Roanoke in 1591. In his 
report to Raleigh, White said, “‘Upon approaching the 
island, we sounded a signal trumpet, but no answer 
disturbed the melancholy stillness.” The little band 
of colonists had departed, leaving only the word ‘‘Croa- 
toan”’ carved on an oak-tree as a clew to their destina- 
tion. It had previously been agreed between White 
and the colonists that, if for any reason the latter had 
to leave the island against their will before his return, a 
cross should be carved above the word. As no cross 
was found, it is believed that their necessities induced 
them to go to the mainland with a friendly tribe of Indians. 
Years afterwards, when the country had become sparsely 
settled by the English offshoots of the Jamestown settle- 
ment of 1607, and when the Tuscarora Indians were 
the dominant tribe, it was a tradition among them that 
in the interior there were white men and women who 
were members of a smaller band of Indians, and that 
these men possessed many of the gifts of the English. 
An historian living in North Carolina in 1714 wrote, 
“The Hatteras Indians, who lived on Roanoke, or much 
frequented it, tell us that their ancestors were white 
people, and could ‘talk out of a book,’ as we do, the truth 
of which is confirmed by gray eyes and light hair found 
among these Indians as among no others.” 

It is now a well-established fact that the descendants 
of this tribe of Indians are at this time living in Robeson 
County where more than thirty families have names 
similar to those of White’s colonists, and many old Eng- 
lish words and rudely-formed utensils of English origin 
are in common use among them.—A. D. Dart, in the South- 
ern Workman. 


Spiritual Life. 


Whether any particular day shall bring to you more 
happiness or suffering is largely beyond your power to 
determine. Whether each day of your life shall give 
happiness or suffering rests with yourself—George S. 
Merriam. 

wt 


Waiting will not take away the chronic ail, restore 
nerves and bones, and remove pain; nor will it bring 
to the empty arms and the lacerated heart what they 
are always crying for. But waiting brings the beatitude 
of God,—quiet, peace, strength, trust, hope,—not with 
the old bound and jubilance, but other graces, better,— 
quiet, peace, strength._J. F. W. Ware. 


ad 


Begin with small things. You cannot enter the pres- 
ence of another human being without finding there more 
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to do than you or I, or any soul, will ever learn to do 
perfectly before we die. Let us be content to do little, 
if God sets us at little tasks. It is but pride and self- 
will which says, ‘‘Give me something huge to fight, and 
I should enjoy that; but why make me sweep the dust?” 
Charles Kingsley. 


Self-respect. 


BY REV. FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


The human body is the holy temple of the divine 


spirit. If people clearly realized this, would they so 
often mistreat themselves by bad habits and excesses? 
. Some good day (and let it be soon) we shall give as much 
attention to the physical welfare of humans as we do 
now to that of the animals we raise for the market. - 

We all share the effects of the abuses of individuals, 
but because so large a part of responsibility for his own 
welfare falls on the individual society does not reasonably 
interfere with the abuses of human life. ‘Personal 
liberty”’ to abuse one’s self often means slavery and degra- 
dation for others. But that is not true liberty which 
thus defeats the higher ends of social life. 

Better than the social denial of this false personal liberty 
is adequate self-respect of individuals which comes 
through adequate knowledge, reverence, and self-control 
in physical and spiritual life. 

There is a false self-reliance which runs quickly into 
self-indulgence. It approaches self-conceit, is a mistake 
of judgment, and ends in personal abuse of body and soul. 
The consequent permanent scars and the deepened chan- 
nels of evil action will not be blotted out. 

One says, “There is one fellow with whom I have 
to live all the time, and I must keep him as decent as I 
know how.’’ Fortunate is he who does so and thus pos- 
sesses the peace of his own company. We have always 
our own lives to reckon with. We must keep on good 
terms with ourselves. When we cannot respect our 
own quality, it is time to take stock and start on a better 
basis. 

Self-respect is based on essential honesty, on strict 
truthfulness. It is based on real ability and on courage 
of conviction, on the daring to look at your own life as 
it really is. If you cannot approve it, you may amend it. 

It is not sufficient merely to live up to the average of 
life. You cannot keep your self-respect unless you try 
to rise above the level of the average. It is a forward- 
moving life, and we must look at it from the heights of 
our ideals if we would keep a worthy self-esteem. 

There are comparatively few in any community who 
keep above the average and furnish the leadership. On 
these we greatly depend, for a comparatively few strong 
souls carry the burdens of civilization. ‘They show the 
way and live and walk in it. They live and suffer for 
their ideals. Whether we esteem them or not, they may 
respect themselves. Such leadership requirés the utmost 
honesty and the strictest allegiance to truth. It tol- 
erates no compromising with ideals. It has creative 
quality. It feels its responsibility and is not ashamed of 
its part. 

Such lives are not conceited. In striving for purity and 
truth they earn the right to self-respect. They are the 
true aristocracy, of that excellence which depends on 
the worth of character. They do not apologize to others 
because they do not have to apologize to themselves. 

Conformity in religion or in social life is easy, and there 
is large companionship in it. It does not bring much 
suffering or responsibility, but its ideals are troublesome. 
What about the self-respect of those who take \the easy 
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way in religion in the face of the great ideals? What if 
Jesus had been a conformer? He respected himself more 
than those who would have had him conform. He was the 
true spiritual aristocrat, and he kept the divine temple 
clean and sacred. 

So must we do if we would pioneer with the ideals. 
We must keep the temple of religion clean, be true to 
ourselves and our conviction, and dare to meet our -souls 
face to face. Thus without shame we may live the honest 
religious life. 

Salt Lake City, UTAH. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Divine Companion. 


BY REV. ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY. 


Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world— 
Matv. xxviii. 20. 

It is most pathetic, the Master’s hope of a speedy re- 
turn to earth. There lies the suggestion of not a little 
tragic irony in Christ’s manifold prophecies of a second 
advent that never came to pass. That Jesus himself 
firmly believed he would return, there can be no doubt. 
He himself was unquestionably convinced that it would 
happen. Very evidently did he expect that he would 
die to live again. Not only that, but in a space of time 
incredibly short, before his followers should have time 
to go over half the towns of Palestine, he would reappear 
on earth, establish his kingdom, confound his enemies, 
abolish sin and death, and reign in glory forevermore. 
Even when we make allowance for the Gnosticism of the 
Fourth Gospel and the Jewish Messianic coloring mani- 
festly present in the other three, enough remains to show 
that such was Jesus’ steadfast expectation,—his saying 
at the Last Supper, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you, and 
I will come again, and receive you unto myself.”” What 
he said on previous occasions, as, ‘‘ Watch, therefore, for 
ye know not what hour your Lord doth come,” ‘“‘Never- 
theless, when the Son of Man cometh, shall he find [such] 
faith on the earth?’ These, and a large number of 
similar assertions, as well as the promise which some 
unknown scribe put into the mouth of the risen Christ, 
in a fragment appended to the close of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, ““Lo! I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world,’’—these all testify to Christ’s firm conviction 
that his absence from the world would be, at best, but 
temporary. Even though he should die in the sight of 
men, in a moment, the mere twinkling of an eye, he 
would return again to his disciples, to remain with them 
throughout eternity. 

To the rationalist, the outcome of such confidence on 
the part of Jesus appears the bitterest irony. How 
could it be otherwise? Jesus, cherishing this expecta- 
tion, perished on the cross; and, as the world knows, his 
promises in this respect never were fulfilled. His hopes 
lack realization, even to this day. In spite of the myths 
respecting his resurrection, his body never rose again. 
The physical structure clothing the indomitable spirit 
of Jesus of Nazareth, who died on the Roman’s cross, was 
laid to rest in the Arimathzan’s sepulchre, where, for all we 
know to the contrary, it went the way of all mortal flesh. 
The carpenter-prophet was crucified, dead, and buried. 
Altogether true is the plaintive cry uttered by Matthew 
Arnold, in his ““Obermann Once More.” ‘Time was, 
when the Captain of our Salvation was alive 

“While we believed, on earth he went, 
And open stood his grave— 


Men called from chamber, church, and tent; 
And Christ was by to save. 
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“Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town; 
And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


All his sayings to the contrary notwithstanding, Christ 
came and went, and did not come again. 

What, then, remains to us of Jesus? Only, the ra- 
tionalist would have us believe, only a glorious example. 
His legacy to the world was a magnificent reminiscence. 
All that you and I possess of Jesus of Nazareth to-day is 
a splendid memory. ‘They who follow Christ to-day, 
who make him their guide and leader, to find him, must 
look backward. The historic Jesus can become known 
to us only through a study of the Gospels. We can gain 
from him inspiration and strength solely as we turn our 
gaze backward across the centuries and, in devout 
imagination, walk with him along the crowded streets 
of old Jerusalem, or follow his steps along the lily-bor- 
dered roads of Galilee. In such fellowship with Christ 
there is no little help and spiritual stimulus. Such imi- 
tation of Christ can be in any life a tremendous source of 
uplift, but it still has its sources in the devout imagina- 
tion. It is none the less based upon a memory. Any 
thought of Jesus such as this must, of necessity, be a 
thought of the Son of Man as of one long dead. Amid 
present-day affairs, in a world so obviously different 
from the world he knew, the figure of the historic Jesus 
must appear as something of an anachronism. We may 
love him for what he was. We may dwell affectionately 
upon his words. We may measure our present many- 
sided existence by the standards of morality and con- 
duct which he established. We may even think his 
thoughts after him, share his loftiest convictions, hold 
with him that practical religion primarily consists in 
love to God and love to man. Our religion may be, not 
churchianity, but Christianity, asserting as fundamental 
the ethical and spiritual principles the Son of Man laid 
down. Yet even then the Founder of our faith can 
scarcely fail, as time progresses, to recede farther and 
farther into the background of history. His faith may 
survive; but he himself, as the centuries pass, can but in 
our thoughts, and in the minds of those who come after 
us, become more and more vague, impersonal, and indis- 
tinct, until by no means inconceivable is it that he should 
vanish altogether. - : 

Now it is this rationalistic thought concerning Jesus 
which our orthodox neighbors find cold and barren. For 
the evangelical Christian Jesus is the second person of 
the Trinity, very God of very God; and, because of his 
deity, he is to-day a living presence, vitally interested in 
the affairs of men, although enthroned upon God’s right 
hand, the sole advocate and mediator of sin-cursed man- 
kind. Now, at this moment, he is king, priest, and 
saviour, whose ears are open to every cry of distress. 
He may be conversed with in heartfelt prayer. No sin 
is so base but it may earn his pardon. What the church 
calls conversion is the direct result of the operation of 
his divine spirit, or disposition, in certain favored lives, 
because Christ, according to the reasoning of this school 
of theology, is not so much a memory as an eternal pres- 
ence, ever near and ever accessible. Now, even more 
than two thousand years ago, his gentle hand is still 
stretched forth to save. His love and his power are 
supernatural agencies working to bring God’s kingdom 
upon the earth. By his intervention, at any moment, 
the orderly processes of natural law may be interrupted, 
and any sort of miracle or special providence be brought 
to pass. Jesus reigns. And gradually the world is being 
brought under his mild sway. 

_ Of course, to the enlightened understanding, this idea 
the deity of Jesus appears mistaken, if not superstitious. 
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The dogma of the Trinity is wholly illogical. A study of 
the New Testament documents shows the deification of 
Jesus to have been a gradual process. Inextricably 
bound up with it are huge masses of myth and legend. 
One of its chief sources was manifestly the contemporary 
theories concerning the expected Jewish Messiah. All 
these facts have to be taken into consideration, as well as 
the contemporary belief in God as an angry and revenge- 
ful deity,—a belief that made necessary in the courts of 
heaven the presence of a divine advocate and mediator. 
Given such a ruler of the universe, belief in such a go- 
between as the supernatural Jesus is inevitable. 

Yet at the same time, when we have taken all this into 
consideration, putting aside, or, rather, granting the 
fallacy of these arguments, may there not still be in the 
orthodox belief in an eternal and ever-present Christ 
some element of reason? Is it likely that this tremendous 
doctrine is a pure invention, utterly baseless, so far as 
truth and reason are concerned? May it not be possible 
that in this dogma, as in many others, there is a modicum 
of truth,—in its present form truth misinterpreted and 
misapplied, which so far liberal Christianity has over- 
looked, and failed to disentangle from its incongruous 
surroundings? I think there is. Surely, in the thought 
of an eternal Christ there is no little beauty and con- 
solation. We don’t have to reverse our convictions and 
believe in a wholly supernatural Jesus, in order to dis- 
cover a tremendous source of strength and spiritual 
stimulus in the feeling that Jesus, far from being a mere 
historical personage, who lived and died twenty centuries 
ago, is still alive, is yet near us, “our friend, our brother, 
and our Lord.” Like his earliest disciples, 


“The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again,’’— 


with the result that, in our times of sorrow and distress, 
and, no less, in the doing of each day’s nearest duty, the 
performance of our humblest tasks, not one of us but can 
feel himself overshadowed and protected by the kindly 
presence of the Man of Sorrows, and can say, with Paul, 
“Christ is my life,’ ‘““I am crucified with Christ, never- 
theless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’’; or, 
again, ‘‘I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” 

Curiously enough, my contention is granted abundant 
support by a tendency now plainly evident in modern 
religion. Not long ago the emphasis of scientific thought 
was distinctly materialistic. In the scientific mind, 
matter was the ultimate reality, but now all is changed. 
Genuine religion in its final analysis is mystical. Re- 
ligion, fundamentally, is God-consciousness, a conscious 
union of the soul with the divine. ‘The religious man, or 
woman, somehow feels himself brought into close con- 
tact with deity, and his highest aspiration is to keep 
himself in right relations with the unseen God. Hence, 
religion, however practical and concrete its earthly tasks 
and relationships, views life against a background of in- 
visible spiritual realities. As in the ancient story, the 
mountain is full of horses and chariots of fire surround- 
ing every child of the living God. The seen is but the 
outward cloak and symbol of the unseen. Now it is 
the dawning recognition of this reality of things spiritual 
which is the most noticeable feature of twentieth-century 
thought. Even the most rationalistic theology and 
philosophy is to-day obviously drawing away from the 
materialism of the century just past. To-day a general 
re-examination of sources is going forward. ‘The scholar, 
as it were, is taking fresh account of stock. Among the 
scientists the only great thinker who remains an out-and- 
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out materialist is Ernst Haeckel. As one of the most 
scholarly of our ministers said, not long ago: ‘‘ The change 
of attitude among scientists toward the spiritual endow- 
ments of man in the past thirty years has been remark- 
able in its leaning toward the spiritualistic view. In 
this I do not mean that all the men of science have be- 
come theologians; no, not by any means. What I feel 
warranted in saying, however, is . . . they are becoming 
more and more reluctant to assert that physical science 
has the key of all the mysteries of being. ‘There is much 
more than a suspicion . . . that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than have been discovered in their 
workshops.”’ ‘That this is true, an examination of the 
writings of such men as Virchow and Wundt and Sir 
Oliver Lodge and John Fiske and William James and 
Josiah Royce, and, above all, Rudoph Eucken, greatest 
of living Germans, furnishes abundant witness. Among 
thinkers the habit is manifestly growing of recognizing 
God as eternal spirit, a personal being in whom we live 
and move and have our being; who, now and forever, is 
in and through and around us all. Along with the old, 
artificial theories of traditional religion is coming a type 
of thought which, by its denial of matter as the ultimate 
fact, together with its acceptance of the God within, 
is plainly paving the way for a general acknowledgment 
of the faith long held by the more spiritually-minded 
supporters of liberal Christianity. This faith is practi- 
cally at one with the faith of Jesus himself, for it asserts 
the unity and nearness of a friendly spiritual world. 
The ruler of that world is a heavenly Father, omnipo- 
tently kind. God, it tells us, is ever near,—‘‘ Closer is He 
than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’’ He is 
always ready to help us. Life at its best is a conscious 
collaboration with him. “All things work together for 
good, to them that love God.” 

This conception of a God who is spirit, moreover, 
works out in the kindred suggestion of the spiritual reality 
and oneness of mankind. As God is spirit, so the God 
in us, the better part of us, is spirit, too. The supreme 
fact about you and me is that of personality. We are, 
primarily, not bodies, but souls. Our individuality is 
not physical, but moral, intellectual, spiritual. The 
manifest business of earthly living is to grow souls. Our 
bodies are not the main thing. What matters most is 
that fact of personality which distinguishes us from the 
general mass, which makes you you and me me. Call 
it what you choose,—ego, individuality, personality, self, 
soul,—it is still the one thing that changes and develops 
with the passing years, that differentiates you from the 
rest of mankind, that sin weakens and virtue increases 
and vitalizes through all our experiences upon earth. 

What is more, upon this idea of the supreme value of 
personality rests our liberal faith in human immortality. 
As I said, a moment ago, we believe that the soul is greater 
than the body. To us it is entirely conceivable that, 
although in our present state of being flesh and blood 
are necessary and that, here and now, we should have 
our treasure in earthen vessels is inevitable, yet the time 
will come when the self, the eternal part of us, can slip 
the body, as the butterfly slips the chrysalis or the rose 
her bud, to find itself at large in a state of being richer 
and happier and more stimulating to its nobler powers 
than it has ever known before. The dead live forever- 
more. What we call death is the most natural of all 
processes. About it there is nothing in the least degree 
fearsome or unnatural. The shackles are struck off. 
The prison-doors are unbolted and flung wide. 


“Passing out of the shadow, 
Into a clearer day; 
Why do we call it dying, 
This sweet going-away?”’ 
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Only it is not a “‘going-away.” ‘hat is just the point. 
As the old religion dwelt upon the remoteness and inac- 
cessibility of God, throning him upon the arch of the 
firmament, far above the blue, so we have inherited from 
our spiritual forbears the habit of regarding death as 
separation, and those who have gone from us as being 
very far away. It is hard for us not to think and speak 
of them in the past tense. Desolate, bereft, and lonely, 
we plod along the road darkened by some overwhelming 
sorrow, comforting ourselves with the reminder that 
“somehow, somewhere, meet we must.’’ In almost all 
our sources of Christian consolation appears the promise 
of future happiness and reunion. 
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“What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


Or, as Tennyson sings,— 


“For, though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


But immortality is more than a hope. It is a present, 
vital fact. The dead have never died. Our own are 
our own forever. Our loved ones have never left us. 
No reason under heaven is there why the higher state of 
being they inhabit should not be thought of as on every 
side, above, below, around, impinging on our own. En- 
tirely reasonable is it for us to think of them as, even more 
than during their time of earthly existence, altogether 
at one with us; as we, particularly in our better moments 
of exaltation and transfiguration, are one with God; or 
as Jesus, out of his consciousness of the divineness of all 
human nature, could say, ‘‘I and my Father are one.” 
Yes! ‘They are one with us, these vanished ones, and 
we are one with them. Of all the countless years re- 
maining to us in the illimitable future, not one but shall 
bring us into closer harmony with one another, into a 
clearer sympathy and a finer comprehension of the best 
that life can give. ‘These risen ones have never left us. 
‘Their influence is-+ 


“The sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense.” 


They constitute that choir invisible whose music is the 
gladness of the world. 
“They watch, like God, the rolling hours, 


With larger, other, eyes than ours; 
To make allowance for us all.”’ 


This belief has, of late, acquired no little prominence 
through the investigations of the Society of Psychical 
Research. It also inspires the declarations of the Spir- 
itualists, as it formed the chief motive behind the spec- 
ulations of Emmanuel Swedenborg. To a vague under- 
standing of the self-same truth is traceable the ancient 
Christian belief in angels and demons, as well as the more 
familiar Catholic doctrine of the communion of saints. 
Here, too, I believe, lies the true explanation for the 
various reports of the resurrection of Jesus. ‘These, 
one and all, each in its own way, have touched upon one 
or another detail of the great fact behind the mystery, 
and their combined testimony encourages us to believe 
that 


“Very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries.” 


The other world is nearer to us than we think. ‘These 
lives of ours are closely wrapped around and enfolded 
with higher states of being. As God leads us, and shapes 
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our better selves into the beauty of his holiness, so, more 
even than we realize, we are led and protected and in- 
fluenced by these unseen shining ones. ‘They bear us in 
their arms. Their wings are about us to enshield us 
from all wrong. Often what seems to us like a deliberate 
choice is, I believe, the result of the silent persuasion and 
encouragement of their loving sympathy and higher 
knowledge, whereby we are strengthened to endure some 
great temptation or to commit ourselves to some course 
of action, heroic and self-denying. As they have helped 
us in this life, so much more can we count on their assist- 
ance and lean upon them now that they have passed 
within the veil. 

‘ Having come with me thus far, I ask you to go with me 
one step farther. If what I have been saying be true, 
—and that itis true I believe with all my heart and soul, 
—if it be true that the other world is all about us; if those 
whom we call dead, like God, have never left us, but, like 
God, their souls are in spiritual communion with us; and 
since Jesus of Nazareth shared the fate common to all 
humanity when he died on Pilate’s cross,—then what, I 
ask you, is there to prevent even the most logical thinker 
among us from believing that Jesus not only never died, 
but, what is far more important even now, the Son of 
Man is still for each and every one of us the divine com- 
panion, our eternal friend and brother? As it appears 
to me, according to my best knowledge and belief, we can, 
without the surrender of the smallest intellectual scruple, 
assure ourselves that Christ, like God, and like all our 
risen dead, is one with us now and forevermore. He 
leads and guides us. Daily and hourly for us is the an- 
cient prophecy fulfilled, “Lo! I am with you alway 
even unto the end of the world.” 

The thought, I admit, is a somewhat startling one. I 
know also that the confession of it is likely to lay one 
open to the charge of being a Trinitarian, for our orthodox 
neighbors have long made of the life and love of Christ 
the most active force in the redemption of the world. 
But the orthodox conception of Jesus has been made 
dependent upon the acceptance as literal truth of myth 
and miracle. It, moreover, involves belief in a God of 
wrath and anger. Moreover, the evangelical position is 
now obviously tottering and dissolving into thin air. 
Its complete dissolution is only a question of time, whereas 
the idea of the eternal Christ which I am offering to you 
is likely to grow and expand and deepen as the years pass. 
This truth, which the Unitarian has usually ignored, and 
which the evangelical has got hold of, but at the wrong 
end, can become a mighty source of inspiration. It is 
waiting for us to come and claim it. In order to do that, 
we do not have to blind ourselves to one iota of truth. 
All that is required of us is that we shall spiritualize our 
point of view; follow the example of the leading thinkers 
of our time; regard life from a fresh and, for most of us, 
an untried angle of vision. We must school ourselves 
to look deep into the heart of existence, through show to 
substance, appearances to reality, externals to essentials, 
the things seen to the things unseen; ‘‘for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” 

“Yo! I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” “I can doall things through Christ that strength- 
eneth me.’’ How glorious is the thought! How much 
inspiration springs from such a faith! ‘Think what it 
means to know that with us the human Jesus walks for- 
ever by our side. ‘The personal Christ is ours to-day, as 
he was in spirit with his humblest followers in Palestine. 
His risen spirit saves us from ourselves. We can, if we 
will, know the glory and blessedness of companionship 
with him. In our want and in our wealth, in our times 
of sorrow and of joy, in loneliness and privation, ours 
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can be that blessed privilege, so beautifully pictured by 
Longfellow in his ‘Hymn for my Brother’s Ordination.” 


“And evermore, beside him on his way, 
The unseen Christ shall move, 
That he may lean upon his arm, and say, 
‘Dost thou, dear Lord, approve?’ 


‘Beside him at the marriage feast shall be, 
To make the scene more fair; 
Beside him in the dark Gethsemane 
Of pain and midnight prayer. 


“‘O holy trust! O endless sense of rest! 
Like the beloved John 
To lay one’s head upon the Saviour’s breast, 
And thus to journey on.” 


Whittier, in his ‘‘The Meeting,” has put into as beautiful 
though more familiar words his faith,— 


“That the dear Christ dwells not afar, 
The king of some remoter star, 
Listening, at times, with flattered ear 
To homage wrung from selfish fear, 
But here, amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind, 
In works we do, in prayers we pray, 
Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 


For myself, I believe it utterly. Jesus, though invisible, 
still moves beside each one of us, our elder brother and 
our great example, our divine leader and _ saviour, 
author and finisher of our faith, the power of God unto 
salvation. Where only two or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name,there is he in the midst of them. AlI- 
together unfortunate is it that we make of religion a 
thing formal and mechanical, for it is quite the opposite. 
Religion is life. Faith, at its best, is vital and sponta- 
neous. God is a quickening spirit. It was so in the old 
days when, in Judza, the people that walked in darkness 
saw a great light, and upon men’s longing, fainting, 
world-worn hearts descended the Dayspring from on 
high. Well, so can it be with us! There is nothing 
our world needs so much as a fresh baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 
‘*God’s love and blessing, then and there, 
Are now and here and everywhere.” 


Down our streets passes, as of old, the Nazarene. We, 
too, can stretch forth our hands, and, touching but the 
border of his garment, feel ourselves healed. We also 


“Can know, with John, his smile of love, 
With Peter, his rebuke.”’ 


The world needs nothing so much as spiritual Christian- 
ity. The lifting of humanity’s burdens and the conso- 
lation of its sorrows depends alone upon the increase of 
Christ-likeness in human hearts. Who, among all the 
men on earth to-day, is he who is giving to civilization its 
best support? Is it he who repeateth the name of Christ? 
he who subscribes to the letter of a host of conventional 
creeds, who offers full assent to every dogma, however 
irrational and outgrown? No! It is he or she for whom 
religion is life; who, whether his confession of faith be 
eloquent or inarticulate, still lives the Christ-like life, 
and in his conduct of every-day affairs shows forth the 
spirit of the Master. Among all such genuine Christians, 
none, after all, finds himself so steadfast in the day of 
affliction, so well fortified against temptation, so amply 
supplied with the weapons needed for spiritual warfare, 
is so patient under tribulation, so strong in danger and 
serene in death, as he who dwells in conscious relation- 
ship with Jesus Christ; for whom Christ, yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, is a loved companion and unfailing 
friend. 
BaLtTIMoreE, Mp. 
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Literature, 
A Navat History oF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Gardner W. Allen. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3 
net.—Dr. Allen is the author of Our Navy 
and the Barbary Corsairs and Our Naval 
War with France,—books which established 
his authority as a writer in this field of 
American warfare. In the present volume 
he follows closely the course of naval events 
in our Revolutionary War, giving full details 
in regard to the most important fights and 
careful accounts of the various expeditions 
undertaken, such as that to New Providence 
early in the war and the one to the Penobscot 
River in 1779. Considering the thorough- 
ness with which other aspects of our war 
with Great Britain have been studied and 
worked out, it is remarkable that the mari- 
time activities have been comparatively 
neglected. Dr. Allen has drawn largely 
from original sources, utilizing material he 
has discovered in public archives, American, 
English, and French, and in private col- 
lections. Besides the historical importance 
these two volumes prove to be most interest- 
ing reading, as the style is graphic and viva- 
cious. A chapter on ‘‘Naval Prisoners’”’ has 
much personal interest, and one on “ Naval 
Conditions of the Revolution’? examines 
the factors which may have affected the 
result of the Revolution. This chapter 
ends: “Keeping open the intercourse with 
Continental Europe, especially France, and 
the diversion of supplies from the British 
to the American army, were the most val- 
uable services performed by the American 
armed forces afloat, public and private, 
during the war, the injury done to the British 
navy being almost negligible, and to British 
commerce far from disabling, to say the least, 
although not without effect in the general 
result. It is certain that the Revolution 
would have failed without its sailors.” 


SPOKEN ENcLIsH. A Method of Improv- 
ing Speech and Reading by studying Voice 
Conditions and Modulations in Unison with 
their Causes in Thinking and Feeling. By 
SS Curry, “Ph: D> LittsD> Boston: Bx- 
pression Company, Pierce Building, Copley 
Square.—There is much more good sense in 
Dr. Curry’s book than we find in some pro- 
nouncements by teachers of ‘“‘elocution.” 
His main idea is fairly indicated in this 
statement, ‘“‘The causes of all faults in 
reading and speaking are primarily in the 
mind.” The main business, then, is to have 
a vivid picture in our minds of what we are 
talking or reading about. Really to see it, 
to feel its significance, is certainly half the 
battle. So much poor reading comes from 
the fact that the reader does not take in 
what he is reading about, and so of course 
he fails to influence his listeners. But we 
must make our effect not mechanically, but 
“we must do it through our imagination, 
through our sympathy.’’ And to help us to 
such sympathy and imagination, Dr. Curry 
says this very good thing about great litera- 
ture: ‘‘The appreciation of poetry and liter- 
ature is an awakening of ourselves to realize 
the world around us. It means that we are 
beginning to live, that we are obtaining an 
insight into the meaning of things, and 
sharing in the life of our race.’’ And this 
is no dry-as-dust business. ‘‘The wunder- 
standing of great literature requires, not so 
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much hard study as the disposition to enjoy. |‘‘The St. Gaudens Statues,” and “At the 


The study of literature should be as natural 
as a trip to the woods.’”’ But perhaps not 
every one, by nature, enjoys ‘‘a trip to the 
woods,” and then they must take a few 
lessons in the art of enjoyment! The only 
fault we would find with this book is that 
too many of the selections given for reading 
are not of a very high order of literary excel- 
ence. 


Toe WorLD Sout. By H.. Fielding Hall. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2.75 net. 
H. Fielding Hall, who interpreted the life 
of Burmah in The Soul of a People, has ar- 
rived at some final fusion of Oriental and 
Western thought, and states his conclusions 
in his new volume on The World Soul. Be- 
hind the law which rules the world, Mr. 
Hall surmises an intelligent cause which is 
God. All the religious values, however, 
which we associate with deity, are, by Mr. 
Hall, vested in the world soul, an intelligent 
life pervading all living matter, and express- 
ing itself in matter, though distinguishable 
from it as the electric current is distinguish- 
able from the lamp in which it glows. Men 
are portions,—temporary separations of the 
world soul, and we are to realize our oneness 
therewith in love; that is, in joyous, healthy 
life with full emotion. The supreme ex- 
pression of this full emotional life and of its 
wisdom is Jesus. Had the author of this 
very self-conscious book enjoyed a theological 
training, he would doubtless have expressed 
his thought more in agreement with liberal 
Christianity which emphasizes the imma- 
nence of God. Apparently Mr. Hall has 
little knowledge of the history of Christian 
thought, and his intuitive thinking has no 
critical method to guide it. But the book 
is well worth reading as the expression of a 
serious mind living in detachment from our 
theology or from any organized and concerted 
investigation. 

Tue EIGHTEENTH BRUMAIRE OF LOUIS 
BonAPARTE. By Karl Marx. ‘Translated 
by Daniel de Leon. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 50 cents.—This dreary and 
ill-natured book is valued as an illustration 
of the materialistic theory of history. The 
events studied are the years 1848-51, when 
France became a Republic and then sur- 
rendered its liberty to Louis Napoleon. 
Marx would explain “how a nation can be 
surprised by these swindlers and taken to 
prison without resistance,” and the explana- 
tion is sought in the play of selfish economic 
interests. But one might gather from the 
indignation of Marx that there are other 
forces at work in history than greed of gain. 


CHILD OF THE AMAZONS, AND OTHER 
Porems. By Max Eastman. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1 net.—The title poem 
is another version of ‘The Princess,’’ only 
the other way round! ‘That is, the heroine, 
Thyone, ‘bewitched by some high warrior,” 
concludes to remain faithful. to Amazonian 
principles, and decides ‘‘never to be the 
idle ornament of time,” “to be”’ rather than 
“to love.” It would certainly be gratifying 
if Mr. Eastman had occasionally a little 
more respect for metre and rhythm and 
accent, which occasionally go by the board, 
as in the line, ‘““And the weight of weapons 
swung in heat.” He is at his best in shorter 
and less ambitious verses, as in ‘‘ Adventure,’’ 


Aquarium.’ In the last the silver fishes 
‘‘Watch with never winking eyes, 
They watch with staring, cold surprise, 
The level people in the air, 
The people peering, peering there, 
Who wander also to and fro, 
And know not why or where they go, 
Yet have a wonder in their eyes, 
Sometimes a pale and cold surprise.” 


This turning of the tables by the fishes on 
the peering people is certainly original and 
very good! 


Miscellaneous. 


The undisputed acceptance of the methods 
and conclusions of Biblical criticism is shown 
in the editing of The Second Book of Samuel, 
by R. O. Hutchinson (Cambridge University 
Press, 1911), and TI. H. Hennessy’s edition 
of The Second Book of the Kings (Cambridge 
University Press, 1912). These little vol- 
umes provide for the study of the English 
text in schools and are admirably adapted to 
the purpose. Apparently there is no longer 
any fear of critical historical views in the 
Church of England. In the same series 
Montague Rhodes James furnishes an edition 
of The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle 
of Jude. ‘The very complete and methodical 
discussion of authorship and literary rela- 
tionships makes the introduction to this vol- 
ume valuable to scholars of any degree. The 
conclusion is that Second Peter, written in 
the first quarter of the second century, copies 
from Jude. Dr. James is rather off-hand in 
accepting this Jude as the brother of Jesus. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the representatives 
in this country of the Cambridge University 
Press. 


The Advance Autumn Fashion Number of 
the Woman's Home Companion shows that 
Miss Gould, the fashion editor, has ideas of 
her own, and, what is more, principles. She 
does not believe in extremes, and is convinced 
that women can be dressed attractively in 
the right style, and feel comfortable at a rea- 
sonable expenditure of money. Itis said that, 
while she makes her fashions to please women, 
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she makes them also so that they need not 
burden the men who pay the bills. While 
particular attention is paid in this number to 
dress and its accessories, the usual features 
of the magazine are not neglected. 


Wayside Biossoms, by Mary Matthews 
Bray, is a book of poetry, of which the first 
poem gives its title to the volume. The 
author uses with efficiency a variety of metres 
and adapts them to her poetic purposes. 
There is a note of sincerity running through 
the volume which adds power to the poetic 
expression. Both books are published by 
Richard G. Badger of Boston.. 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“‘Rorty Lessons on the Psalms’”’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and pel by the many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels from_history 
so often used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

For sale by Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita- 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. 

Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central 
Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Price, twenty cents each. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW _ BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
ay of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ie inner to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


_ Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET,§BOSTON, MASS. 
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If there are any school readers more fresh 
and interesting in subject-matter than the 
World Literature Readers, prepared by Celia 
Richmond and published by Ginn & Co., 
they have not happened to come our way. 
The first volume is America and England. 


83) 


are not such as have been used and used 
again, and their freshness of interest will go 
far in making the series popular. The 
second volume, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
touches on the life and art of ancient Egypt, 
the mysteries of the desert, stories from the 


The American section includes studies of the| Bible, the Arabian Nights, and from Plu- 
Indians, Plymouth, the Southern Colonies,|tarch. The Homeric idyls and pictures of 
frontier life, the Yosemite, and modern child| modern Greece, with tales from Roman 
life. The English section gives delightful | mythology, stories from the life of Cesar, 
pictures of old-time and modern child-life | and selections from The Last Days of Pompeii, 
and of English country life. The selections | complete the volume. 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


A 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 

Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 
tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
activity in bringing about the good life. That, to him, was a sunny life. 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


$1.62 SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


POSTPAID 105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Dome, 
The Captain of the Company. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


When I’m grown old, I’d like to be 
The captain of a company, 

And make the soldiers run or walk, 
And listen when I chose to talk. 


I’d speak a single little word, 

So low as hardly to be heard; 

But they would all be listening, 
And they would mind like anything! 


To-day there’s no one minds at all, 
Because they:think me very small; 


But I'll be grand and great some day, 
Then won’t they wish I’d had my way! 


Last Tag. 


BY MILDRED NORMAN. 


“Tink, mink, pepper, pink, 
Bottle, mottle, full of ink!” 


“You are out, Bessie.” 
“Ink, mink,’— 


Della was counting out, and I knew I 
would be “‘it.”” I do not like to be ‘‘it.” I 
mever can catch anybody. They all get 
their fingers crossed just as I reach them. 
“Tast tag” is lots of fun, if you do not have 
to be “‘it.”” Minnie Reed is a little taller 
than I am; and I stepped behind her, so 
that Della would skip me the next time round. 
Fanny Holt stood next to me, and she is 
so shy I knew she would not say anything 
if she saw me. I did not get counted, and 
Fanny was “it.” She is short and chubby, 
and cannot run very fast. Tag was not 
much fun, after all; for we did not have to 
run any to keep away from Fanny. 

“Tt’s too bad to make Fanny be ‘it’ any 
longer!” said Minnie Reed. ‘“‘She is such 
a little thing, she never will catch any one. 
I will be ‘it’ now.” 

Fanny came up, out of breath; and she 
looked as though she was almost crying. 
The dimples came in her round cheeks when 
Minnie told her she would be ‘‘it.” Then 
we had to make believe chase her, or she 
would have been “it” again the first thing. 

Minnie could not run as fast as the rest 
of us, but she came so near it that we had 
to look out for her. 

She was “‘it’’ a long time, and she did not 
seem to mind. When we went home to 
supper, I said to Minnie, “It was too bad 
you had to be ‘it’ so long.” 

“T wanted to,” said Minnie, ‘‘for Fanny 
always cries, and Della gets put out and goes 
home, and Annie says we did not play fair, 
and?’— 

“And what do I do?” I asked. 

Minnie laughed. ‘You look injured, and 
do not have a good time.” 

I said ‘‘good-bye”’ then, and went into the 
house, but I kept thinking about our game 
Of acivestvtagY’ 

When I woke up in the morning, my white 
frock and lovely blue sash were hanging on 
a chair ready for me to put on. I did not 
feel as happy as I expected to. Mamma 
came in and helped me dress, and she asked 
me if my head ached. “A little,” I told 
her. She said the fresh air would make it 
all right. 

Mamma gave me a bunch of forget-me-nots 
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to take in my hand, and I started off to 
Sunday-school. I met Fanny Holt at the 
square, and we went the rest of the way 
together. 

Fanny did not have on a white frock, and 
she did not have any flowers. I would have 
given her some of mine if I had had a large 
bouquet; but, if I divided them, they would 
not show much. It was a pity Fanny had 
no flowers. 

Farther along more girls joined us, and 
at the vestry door we met Minnie. Minnie 
did not have on a white frock, either; and 
she had only a few pansies in her hand. But 
she looked smiling and happy, and I wondered 
why I did not feel as Minnie looked. 

Minnie put her arm around Fanny, and 
gave her half of her pansies, and whispered 
something to her. 

“Why, Minnie Reed! Why did you not 
wear your white frock?” called out Della 
Fox. ‘‘She has the loveliest new frock!” 
said Della to the rest of us. Minnie looked 
back and shook her head, but did not say 
anything. Fanny looked up at her, but did 
not ask any questions. Minnie is a good 
friend to Fanny, and Fanny looks at her 
as if she thought there was nobody like 
her. 

I wanted to sit with Minnie myself, ‘but, 
if she rather have that little Fanny,” 
I thought, ‘‘why—lI’ll choose some one 
else.” 

I asked Laura Parker to sit with me. She 
had on a white frock, but she was beginning 
to outgrow it; and she had only a sprig of 
evergreen in her hand. I kept looking at the 
evergreen, and thinking of Minnie’s pansies, 
until I was tired of it; and then I offered 
Laura half of my forget-me-nots. 

She was so pleased! The smiles kept 
coming around her mouth. My head began 
to feel better, and I did not feel so out of 
sorts. 

When the organ began to play, Laura 
whispered: ‘‘I am going to tell you a secret. 
Yesterday I heard Minnie ask Fanny if, 
she was going to wear a white frock to-day, 
and she said she had no white frock to wear. 
‘Tl be the only one!’ she said. ‘Oh, no!’ 
said Minnie, ‘I am not going to wear white 
to-morrow.’ I know she meant to until 
that minute.” 

““Minnie Reed is the queerest girl I ever 
saw!’’ I said to Laura. 

“T love her!’’ said Laura. 

I loved her, too. Everybody loved her. 
I wondered if anybody loved me. It was 
better, I thought, to be Minnie in a dark 
frock than me in a white one. 

“Tt is not what you wear that makes you 
happy,” I said to Laura. 

“No,” said Laura. ‘It is what you wear 
it for. Mamma said it would make her 
happy if I would be willing to wear my old 
white frock, it would save her so much work. 
And I am glad I did it. If you do things 
for somebody else, you feel better than if 
you do things for yourself. Minnie told 
me that, and it’s true.” 

On my way home I saw a little boy hunt- 
ing around in the grass beside the road. 
“Have you lost anything?’’ I asked him. 

“TI am looking for violets,’’ he said. 
“‘Sister is sick, and she said she should feel 


better if she could look at some flowers. Is 
it too early, do you think?’”’ 
“Yes, indeed!” I told him. ‘Would 


these do?” 
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How he stared! ‘‘Prime!’’ he said. He 
thanked me and ran off, as if afraid I would 
change my mind. 

Yes, it does feel better to do some things 
for some one else. But, no matter what I 
did, I kept thinking of the game of “Last 
Tag’? we played the day before Easter. I 
think, if I had even worn a dark frock, I 
should have kept thinking of that game. 
When I went .to bed, the last thing in my 
mind was 


“Tink, mink, pepper, pink!” 


The next afternoon we met on Della’s 
lawn. ‘‘Let us not play ‘Last tag’! said 
Della. ‘‘ Nobody likes to be ‘it.’”’ 

“‘T do,’ said Minnie. ‘I do,” said Fanny. 
“T do,” said—Laura. 

The other girls were surprised. 

“T don’t,” I said. “But I want to play 
tag, and I want to be ‘it’ until I have caught 
every one of you!” 

The girls clapped their hands and cheered. 

“You would not do that,” I said, “if you 
knew the reason I am going to be so willing 
to be ‘it.’ I cheated the day before Easter. 
I hid behind Minnie, so Della would not 
count me.” 

I almost cried, I was so ashamed of myself; 
and I would not have them see me cry for 
anything. 

What do you think they did when they 
heard that? Every one of those girls came 
up to me and gave me a hug. 

When Della came up, she whispered, “I 
have cheated lots of times when I have been 
counting out, but I am not going to any 
more!”’ 

Everything goes better than it did at 
playtime, and I think my playmates are the 
loveliest girls in the world. 


The Fairy Bicycle. 


Billy came into the little arbor, just large 
enough for two small chairs, and began to 
cry. ‘‘What is the matter, Billy?” asked 
his sister, who was always kind to him. 

“T want a bike,” said Billy. ‘‘Teddy 
Thompson has got one, and I asked papa for 
one; and he says it isn’t convenient just 
now, and I don’t want to be alive if I can’t 
have one. Oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

“Billy,” said Letty, “I wish we had a 
fairy godmother to come down chimney, 
like Cinderella’s did, and give you one.” 

“Did the fairy godmother give Cinderella 
a bike?” asked Billy. 

“Well,” said Letty, “Cinderella didn’t 
want a wheel, but the fairy gave her what 
she asked for. Ill read you the story if you 
like.” 

Billy said he would like for her to stay in 
the arbor where he couldn’t see Teddy 
scorching; and he composed himself to 
listen, lying on his back on the grass, while 
Letty sat in her little chair, and read Cin- 
derella through. 

It was a girl’s story, Billy said, but it was 
a nice story; and he just wished their fairy 
godmother would come along, he’d ask her 
for a bike. 

Then Letty took her doll out for a walk; 
and Billy lay still upon the grass, watching 
a long bar of golden sunshine that fell 
through the vine leaves overhead, and wish- 
ing he could climb it and go straight up to 
the sky, and then come gliding down as if it 
were a toboggan slide, until suddenly he 
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saw somebody doing exactly the same thing. 
Somebody, but really it was so small that 
at first he could not believe that it was a 
somebody. Only when it came down beside 
him, and, jumping to its feet, made a bow, 
was he sure that it was a little man, not a 
foot high, dressed in green, with a peacock’s 
feather in his cap and a long silver wand 
in his hand. 

Then a sudden hope sprang up within 
him. ‘Who are you, please?” he asked. 

“Your fairy godfather, my dear Billy,” 
replied the little man. 

“T thought so,’ said Billy; “and have 
you come as the fairy godmother came to 
Cinderella, to give me my wish?”’ 

“Exactly so,” said the tiny man, “only I 
want you to listen to me first. I can only 
give you one wish, and can’t change it after 
you’ve got it. So, when you wish, make no 
mistake. Ask for exactly what you want, 
and stick to it.” 

“No danger: I won’t do that,” said Billy. 
“What I want is a bike.” 

“That’s a reasonable wish,’”’ said the fairy. 
“What kind do you want?” 

“A fast one,” said Billy. ‘I shouldn’t 
care for it unless it was faster than Teddy 
Thompson’s. I want it to scorch all the 
time past Teddy,—past every wheel on the 
road; past all the steam-cars; past every- 
thing and everybody; around the world— 
whew! whew! Around the world ever so 
many times, stopping for nothing and no- 
body.” 

“Very well, Billy,” said the little man. 
“You shall have what you want.’ And he 
drew himself to his full height, and waved 
his wand; and the next moment Billy saw 
something whirling down the streak of sun- 
shine. It stopped at his side; and, behold! 
it was a wheel,—a shining silver wheel,— 
with a bright blue saddle.” 

“Splendid!” cried the fairy godfather. 
“Off with you now: sure you want to go as 
fast as you said?”’ 

“Faster, if you can make me,” said Billy; 
and away he flew out of the arbor, past 
Letty, who screamed after him, only he 
could not hear what she said; past Teddy, 
who was scorching down hill, but was left 
behind in a minute; past a club of wheel- 
men, who shouted, ‘‘Look at that fellow!” 
alongside of the railway. Down came the 
express train, whistling and screaming; but 
the fairy bicycle went faster still,—on, on, 
on,—and here was the ocean. But the bi- 
cycle was so light and flew so fast that it 
didn’t mind a little thing like that. It rode 
on the edge of the wave, and passed all the 
steamers, and was on the other side in a 
moment. 

And, now somehow, it had gone through 
lots of pretty country places and got into 
London. London is a great place for staring, 
and you can’t break the laws there. Billy 
saw lots of eyes turned his way, and heard a 
chorus of “‘He’s going too fast! He’s going 
too fast!”’ and after him came a crowd of 
policemen with their clubs, roaring to him 
to stop and be arrested; but, if Billy had 
wished to stop, he could not. There was no 
stop to that wheel. 

It whirled on, on, on. He did not quite 
know what country it whirled him into; but 
he knew he overset a lot of stout people, who 
were drinking beer as they listened to music, 
and heard them call out and run after him. 

Then he was in a cold, cold country, where 
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there was a great palace built of ice; and 
now he was going so fast and his wheel had 
grown so hot that he melted a place in the 
wall and went right through it, and over a 
very splendid person in velvet and diamonds, 
and was pursued by soldiers in magnificent 
uniforms, all with drawn swords, who cried 
out that he had attempted to assassinate the 
Czar of Russia in his Winter Palace. 

Then, as if in a minute, over went the 
great wall of China. He had a picture of 
that in his geography, and all the Chinese 
were after him. On, on, on! Ocean again. 
America, and he was going past his own dear 
home. 

The kitchen door was open. He smelt 
gingerbread baking. His mother stood look- 
ing out for him. Vainly he strove to stop 
the wheel. It still sped on, and he remem- 
bered that he had wished that it would go 
on forever. “Stop!” he cried. ‘Stop! 
stop! stop! I want to go home to my 
mamma.” 

‘Then,—well, then, he must have thrown 
himself off the fairy wheel; for he was lying 


on the grass. The streak of sunshine had 
gone. ‘There was no fairy godfather to be 
seen. And his mother was calling from the 


door: “Billy! Billy boy! Come! Tea is 
ready.’’ And, oh, how glad he was that it 
was all nothing but a dream!—New York 
Ledger. 


Raggles. 


Raggles was only a scrubby little Indian 
pony. His owner had evidently considered 
him of no use, and had cruelly turned him 
loose on the bare prairie to shift for him- 
self. 

He was a sorry-looking little fellow as he 
stood one morning at the gate of Mr. Hud- 
son’s large cattle ranch in Western Kansas, 
shivering in the wind, and looking with a 
wistful gaze at the sleek, fat ponies inside. 

Mr. Hudson noticed him, and started to 
drive him away. But his little daughter 
Lillian said: “Let him in, papa. He looks 
so hungry.” Mr. Hudson opened the gate, 
and the pony walked in, just as if it were 
his home. : 

Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no one 
knew anything about him; and, as no owner 
ever came to claim him, Lillian claimed him 
as her special property, and named him 
Raggles on account of his long, tangled 
mane and tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike the 
rest of the ponies on the farm. He soon 
came to regard Lillian as his mistress. She 
learned to ride him, and could often be seen 
cantering over the prairies with her father. 

But Raggles seemed to consider that she 
was not much of a rider; for he would care- 
fully avoid all the dangerous-looking places 
and holes in the ground, made by coyotes 
and prairie dogs, which are very plentiful in 
Western Kansas. 

When the next spring came, Raggles did 
not look like the same little scrub. His 
rusty brown coat had all come off, and a 
new black one had taken its place. 

By the next fall the neighborhood could 
boast of a public school; and, when Lillian 
began to go, Raggles found he had a regular 
duty every day. 

Lillian would saddle him, and ride to the 
school-house, which was two miles away, 
then tie up his bridle, and send him home. 
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At about half-past three Mr. Hudson would 
saddle him again, and send him for Lillian. 

He always arrived on time, and, if he was 
a little early, would wait patiently by the 
door until school closed. 

In 1885 a blizzard struck Western Kansas, 
when many people lost their lives and 
thousands of cattle were frozen to death. 
The storm commenced about noon, and the 
weather grew steadily colder. 

The snow blew so thick and fast that Mrs. 
Hudson was afraid to trust Raggles to go 
for Lillian; but Mr. Hudson was sick, and 
there was no one else. 

She went to the barn, put the saddle on 
him, and tied plenty of warm wraps on. 
Then she threw her arms around his shaggy 
neck, and told him to be sure to bring Lillian 
home. 

He seemed to understand, and started out 
with his shambling trot in the direction of 
the school-house. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious 
parents. When two had passed, their anx- 
iety was terrible, as they strained their eyes 
to see through the blinding snow his shaggy 
form bringing their darling safely home. 
At last he came with Lillian on his back, 
bundled up from head to foot. 

The teacher had fastened her on the pony, 
and given him the rein; and so he had 
brought her safely home, none the worse for 
her ride, except being thoroughly chilled.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Four-year-old Bertha, after watching her 
kitten wash its face for some time, gravely re- 
marked, “‘I believe I’ll call my cat ‘Licorice,’ 
it licks itself so much.” 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 


Primary object to help a mother to keep her infant in 
her personal charge when without such aid (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 

PRESENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 

ass. 

For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, ox Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PRESENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CLERK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B, FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St. 


Incorporated 1904 
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Our Opportunity in the North-west.* 


BY REV. HORACE WESTWOOD. 


Seven years ago I stood on the pulpit 
platform of a little Methodist church in 
Western Ontario. ‘The occasion was the fare- 
well reception given in my honor prior to 
entering pioneer work for the Methodist 
church in Northern Michigan. After the 
toasts had been given and replied to, one of 
the good Methodist brothers arose to his 
feet and sang a song, the chorus of which ran, 


“We are coming back to Canada, 
The land of the free-born”’; 


and, although I happened to be an English- 
man by birth and an American by choice, 
the refrain of that chorus haunted me through 
those seven years, until at last, led by the 
spirit of Providence and the assistance of 
the American Unitarian Association, I ac- 
cepted the call of the Unitarian church in 
Winnipeg. 

Seven years ago I had no idea that I should 
ever be present at a Unitarian council. In 
fact, I persuaded myself at times that I 
preached most eloquent sermons against 
this pernicious sect and its adherents, and 
cheerfully consigned them to the place that it 
is no longer polite to mention. I had come to 
the United States to receive my enlighten- 
ment, and, having received it, I returned to 
Canada as the missionary of the Unitarian 
faith in the city of Winnipeg. I am con- 
ceited enough to believe that the Canadian 
North-west offers the greatest missionary 
opportunity. I was talking to one of the 
missionaries from the South about the 
Canadian West, and I expressed my opinion 
tohim. Hesaid I was bigoted, and maybe 
I am, but I do believe that in this terri- 
tory we have our greatest missionary oppor- 
tunity. Why, the story of the rise and de- 
velopment of this new empire reads like a 
romance, It is a fairy tale unequalled in 
the history of colonization. ‘Thirty years 
ago the city of Winnipeg was a Hudson’s 
Bay fort with 215 inhabitants. To-day it 
has over 200,000 inhabitants and, including 
the suburbs, nearly 250,000 people, and at 
the present rate of growth conservative men 
in Winnipeg predict that inside of ten years 
Winnipeg will be rapidly approaching the 
half-million mark. 

Twenty-five years ago the cities of Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, 
and others were entirely unknown. To-day 
they have populations ranging from 25,000 
to 80,000. Where twenty-five years ago the 
buffalo roamed and the red Indian hunted 
on the plains is now a great civilization. 
Because of the great wealth of the Canadian 
West, because of the great industrial possi- 
bilities, because of the increasing tide of 
immigration, we have a tremendous oppor- 
tunity. 

Now there are one or two reasons why I 
believe the Canadian North+west offers our 
greatest missionary opportunity. In the 
first place, it affords us-the great privilege 
of demonstrating to the English-speaking 
Christian world that we are really a missionary 
church. The great denominations of Eng- 
land and of Eastern Canada regard the Ca- 
nadian West as their greatest English-speak- 
ing missionary field. As fast as they can pro- 
cure funds and as speedily as they can obtain 
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men, they are pouring them into the Cana- 
dian West. Last year fifty young men came 
from England to enter the Methodist min- 
istry in the Canadian West. What is true 
of the Methodist Church is also true of the 
Anglican and the Presbyterian bodies. 

Every year numbers of men from Eastern 
Canada, and also numbers of men from the 
older countries, are doing missionary work 
in the West. And why? Not because of 
the desire for denominational aggrandize- 
ment, but because the Church of God realizes 
that this new empire affords great oppor- 
tunity to lay the foundation for the kingdom 
of God upon earth. ‘Things at the present 
time are in a liquid condition. Great cities 
are arising, but they have not thé problems 
that the cities in the United States and in 
older countries have; and the Church of 
God is resolved that these cities never shall 
have these problems. 

Another reason why I believe the Cana- 
dian North-west affords us our greatest mis- 
sionary opportunity is to be found in the 
great need of the West. I think the real 
issue that is before us is not, Shall we build 
churches in Winnipeg, in Calgary, in Ed- 
monton, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, and other 
places that I can mention? but the issue be- 
fore us is, Does the West need us? Have we 
a message which shall be of vital worth to 
the developing life of this new empire? 

That is the question, and I believe that 
we have that message. I believe we can help 
lay the foundations for one of the great new 
civilizations of the world. 

The churches of Canada are very wide- 
awake to social questions. A few months 
ago it was my privilege to address the stu- 
dents of the Methodist Divinity School in 
Winnipeg, and they requested that I should 
speak on the church and its relation to social 
problems. It has been my privilege to meet 
many ministers of other faiths in Winnipeg, 
and I find that they are throbbing with social 
impulses; and with our gospel of here and 
now, our gospel of humanitarianism, we 
have a special field in the Canadian West. 

But there is another peculiar condition 
existing in Canada which I think offers us 
our largest opportunity, and it is this: as 
you know, the five great Protestant bodies 
in Canada are the Methodist church, the 
Presbyterian church, the Anglican and the 
Congregationalist and the Baptist churches. 
Within the next five years there will take 
place in Canada a merger of four of these 
great bodies. The Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Congregationalist, and Baptist are to unite 
their forces. I do not know what name they 
will adopt, but it will be the great Protestant 
church of Canada; and this affords us an 
unequalled opportunity. I will tell you why. 
Just as we have paved the way for a more 
human conception of Jesus of Nazareth, just 
as we have paved the way for the applica- 
tion of the principles of literary criticism to 
the Scriptures, just as we have paved the 
way for a nobler conception of the divine 
heritage of the race, so it will be our privilege 
to pave the way for a still greater religion. 
The basis of union which these churches will 
adopt will be distinctly Christological. It 
will be our high privilege to pave the way 
from a religion which is Christological to 
one which is universal, to a religion which 
sees God not only in Jesus of Nazareth and 
in the Hebrew prophets, but in all the 
prophets of the race; to a religion which 
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sees the Divine Spirit working not only in 
the Bible, but in all the Scriptures of the 
world. 

We have several Unitarian churches in 
the embryonic stage in Western Canada. 
We have not one Unitarian church really 
established. Your field secretary, Mr. Pratt, 
has been the apostle of Unitarianism to 
the Canadians; and it is due to his influ- 
ence and to his work that Unitarianism has 
any foothold in Western Canada to-day. He 
founded the Winnipeg movement and has 
also founded movements in Calgary, in Ed- 
monton, and Moose Jaw, and there is also a 
nucleus in Saskatoon; but not one of these 
churches at the present time is really estab- 
lished. And, my friends, if you believe with 
me that Canada offers the greatest missionary 
opportunity which is before us, you will pour 
your money into the coffers of the American 
Unitarian Association with distinct instruc- 
tions that they see that these new movements 
become well-established churches. 

I am also conceited enough to believe that 
Winnipeg, the city in which I am laboring, is 
the centre and base for our operations in the 
Canadian West. I hope some time—it will 
not be in the near future, but I hope some 
time—to see a Canadian Unitarian Associa- 
tion with headquarters in Winnipeg. I be- 
lieve it will come to pass. Winnipeg is 
really the centre of the Canadian West. 
Every immigrant that goes West has to pass 
through Winnipeg; all merchandise that goes 
West passes through Winnipeg. Winnipeg 
is the educational centre of the West. It is 
the religious centre of the West, because most 
of the denominations have their training 
schools there. If we are really to leave the 
impress of our faith upon Western Canada, 
we must have strong churches in these centres 
that I have mentioned; but first of all we must 
have a strong church in Winnipeg. — I believe 
that the treasurer of the Association is going 
to make a suggestion to you by which an 
opportunity will be afforded you of helping 
us to erect our church building during this 
coming year. 


The Opportunity in Dayton.* 


BY REV. T. H. MARSHALL. 


You know the history of the Dayton church. 
Some three years ago Mr. Smith of the Wes- 
tern Unitarian Conference and Mr. Casson, 
the representative of the American Unitarian 
Association, were in the city of Dayton for 
some three or four days, holding evening 
meetings. Our president was also there at 
the time, directing the movement and re- 
ceiving reports, the three of them holding 
careful conferences from day to day, as to 
the advisability of entering Dayton as a new 
mission field. We are very glad that the 
result of the conference was that you entered 
there. Some two and a half years ago the 
first minister was called to the parish, and 
some three or four months ago the minister 
and the trustees reported to the officers of 
your Association that we had finally arrived. 
We were able to achieve this measure of 
finality and success, the first milestone, for 
a number of reasons. We had indeed for- 
midable obstacles to encounter. We had, of 
course, the odiwm theologicum to encounter, but 
perhaps something more profound even than 


* An address givenat the May meetings of the American 
Unitarian Association. 
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that, for perhaps there was something deep 
rooted in our human nature which caused 
the worthy citizenship of Dayton to say, “‘We 
will not admit that you arein our city’’—shall 
I say it?—‘‘until you stand and deliver.” 
In recent months there has been opportunity 
for us to stand and deliver. Our Women’s 
Alliance had in admirable way provided for 
schooling for every crippled child in the city, 
We had done a number of other services to 
the community. Your representative there 
in the ministry had been engaged with all his 
power in the recreation problem of the city. 
In various ways we had tried to demonstrate 
that we were there, and there for the good of 
the people, and there to stay. And so we 
sent this message, that we had arrived. 

On March 25 the great catastrophe hap- 
pened, of which you all know in full detail, 
and a telegram went from the city as soon as 
the wire was tapped, so that we had connec- 
tion with the outside world,—a telegram to 
Boston and a telegram to New York, both 
telegrams conveying the impression of the 
minister and his people that it would be tragic 
indeed for our denominational work if we had 
to retire owing to the great disaster, and the 
minister expressed the hope that we should be 
supported in our desire to “build ourselves,” 
as the telegram read,—‘‘ build ourselves into 
the fabric of the new Dayton.” 

I am able to convey to you the good news 
that we have arrived, in a new sense; for the 
subscription list of our local church, despite 
the fact that twenty-three of the church 
families suffered more or less. directly or in- 
directly from the great catastrophe, will be 
about the same in the next year as it has been 
in the year preceding May 1. 

The flood has come and carried us to certain 
victory in a real way. The town has been 
issuing to us for two and a half years this 
tacit challenge, “‘Prove to us that you are 
here—here permanently—here for our good’’; 
and it was possible to demonstrate it. 

I wish time permitted me to tell you how 
the president of our Board of Trustees, him- 
self a stout man, labored for forty-eight 
hours in a canoe, and at times in a boat, in 
the most dangerous current of the city, res- 
cuing people from apartment houses. I wish 
I could tell you how the secretary of our 
society, a chemist, took charge immediately 
of the improvised milk station on the north 
side of the city, so that the United States 
officer, Major Rhodes, had to commend his 
work, since not one case of disease through 
impure milk developed in that section of the 
city, and it was one of the dry sections of 
the city. I could go further and tell you 
how our treasurer spent his nights in the cold, 
almost freezing rain, walking the streets as 
a volunteer in the militia with a gun on his 
shoulder; how later one of our women was in 
charge of all the clothing problem on the North 
Side; how our people lent themselves-to all 
beautiful forms of activity in every way. 
We are able to say again, we have arrived. 

My main message is one of the gratitude 
of the Dayton church, and the tacit gratitude 
of the whole city, to your officers for their 
swift and beautiful relief. I wish I might 
show in complete detail how unique in the 
tremendous problem of rehabilitation in the 
city of Dayton has been the work made pos- 
sible by the swift action of the Association. 
The Red Cross fund, you know, is some 
$1,800,000. It sounds very large indeed, but 
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over a slice of land running all the way 
from Wheeling, W. Va., to ‘Terre Haute, 
Ind., that distance east and west and a 
hundred miles north and south, so that, to 
use a rather vulgar expression, the Red Cross 
Society could not give a bag of peanuts to 
every family that has been affected by the 
flood. Invidious comparisons are not in 
order, but yet it is pardonable pride for your 
representative to say that there has been no 
such agency of spontaneous, whole-souled 
relief in the city of Dayton as that afforded 
by the Reformed Jewish rabbi and the 
Unitarian minister in that city. The Jewish 
constituency of the city is something over 
6,000; your church membership in Dayton 
is less than one hundred; and your fund ex- 
ceeds by far that available in the hands of the 
Jewish rabbi. Oh, we are human, all too 
human at times, and your minister has had 
a certain pardonable and exquisite pleasure in 
giving checks from the funds that have come 
through your treasurer,—checks and clothing 
to worthy families in the wealthy parishes of 
ministers who have thought it a perpetuation 
of the spirit of Christ openly to flout him, 
a Unitarian minister, on the street. 

So we have to bow with gratitude to you 
people, for we have most of us broken down 
in tears at the revelation of sympathy which 
has come to us. Your officers secured the 
presence of Mr. Simons in Dayton on the 
Sunday morning after the flood. The Dayton 
minister was found covered with dirt from 
head to foot, and Mr. Simons told, so the 
gossip has come around to me,—he told a 
fellow minister in New York that ‘‘ Marshall 
was a sight.” He came to the Relief Station 
and found me at work, and I must admit that 
the shock of the realization that there was 
really some outside world that was thinking 
of us got the better of men, and I simply had 
to go over into the corner and hang my head. 

It was made possible for us to give a check 
to a doctor who in self-abnegation has re- 
signed his practice and gone into the work of 
sanitation, so that there is no income for him, 
—a man who has for years been recognized 
as the man of the medical profession who was 
ready to do things for the public weal. You 
made it possible for the minister to hand 
quietly, unobserved, with no card index to 
record it, a check for a substantial amount to 
a physician, a sterling six-foot-three Maine 
boy, who is there as a rather poor physician,— 
a physician who ran alone along the side of 
that raging sea on that fatal Tuesday morning, 
tearing his hair and saying: ‘‘ What can I do? 
What canI do? ‘There are people on the roof 
of that house across the street: some. one 
must get to them.” We were able to give a 
substantial check to that man who for three 
or four hours toiled with the skill of a Maine 
river boy, who improvised a plank raft and 
who poled himself across the stream and 
rescued thirteen people from the roofs of 
those houses. I could go on and tell you 
how we have given relief with your money 
to an artisan who, driven out of his one- 
story house, carried his dear little baby in 
his teeth for two hundred yards over fences 
and the roofs of houses to safety, and then 
returned in a boat to get his wife off the roof. 
You have made it possible for us to do a 
large number of things; and with that amaz- 
ing amount of money—to us amazing in- 
deed—we were the one agency in the city of 
Dayton which could give whole-souled, sym- 
pathetic relief with no card index to record it. 
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The task abides: our task is still to do in 
the city. We have to go on to permanence, 
and you as a denomination are to be asked 
to support us. Dayton presents you an 
opportunity, and your minister there sees a 
vision—I think a sober vision—of a little net- 
work of churches with Dayton as the centre 
that can be realized within the next five years 
if you will only give us there in Dayton a 
church plant. You are to be asked for that, 
I believe, in the near future. Will you not 
help us and allow us to be a light upon a hill 
which cannot be hid? 


Second Generation of Methodist 
Ways. 


My father was a strict Methodist: cards, 
dancing, and theatres were frowned upon. 
I do not remember that we ever questioned 
our father’s wishes, but in the present day 
times have changed. To say to a child, 
“Dancing, cards, and the theatre are totally 
bad, you must have nothing to do with 
them,’’ would be apt to arouse rebellion and 
argument. ‘“‘Why .are they bad?”’ would 
be asked. With my large family of children, 
with so many different dispositions to handle, 
I take a different stand. I make it with each 
one a matter of conscience. I show them 
the association each amusement has with 
the bad,—cards with the gambling table, 
dancing with the dance hall, and the theatre 
leading at times to a carelessness in the 
choice of plays. 

Cards in themselves in the family circle 
cannot be worse than dominoes or checkers; 
dancing among friends in a private family 
no worse than calisthenics in the school- 
room; the theatre with a clean play no 
worse than reading the story acted. My 
children feel free to do any one of these in 
the right way, also they show no great love 
for any of them except as an occasional 
pastime. 

My sister has taken a different stand and 
positively’ forbidden them to her children. 
They are disobeying her constantly, going 
from home for such amusements, showing 
much more of a desire to go to excess with 
them than my own do who are not forbidden. 

Do we not see through life that the for- 
bidden pleasure is always the one most de- 
sired?—An Answer to the Amusement Question 
in the Congregationalist. 


From the Atlantic Coast to Lake 
George. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Hardly one of the roads was new to me. 
They were grimy paths which had become 
familiar on previous tours. Yet all pre- 
sented a new face. Beauty, like life, is al- 
ways bursting into fresh forms. 

Our start was early. We knew that we 
had a long run ahead of us in the winding 
route from Fall River to Pittsfield. 

What a hard thing is a start! My com- 
panions were two boys. Boy-character has 
many sharp diversities. One element in it 
is almost constant. Where is the youngster 
who is willing either to go to bed early or to 
get up early? He would be a wonder, an 
enfant terrible. ‘The bed in the earlier hours 
of the evening does not invite him; but in 
the hush of the morning, when sleep has 
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flung its opiate over brain and muscle, how 
seductive the soft folds of the bed are to the 
droning boy! Really, it requires considerable 
martial skill to awaken two drowsy-head 
boys from the enchantment of dreamland 
at five in the morning, and to get them tilted 
into the motor-car at six, with dress-suit 
cases stuffed with creature comforts. For 
once in my life I had a masterful victory 
over sleepy boyhood. Yawns were sup- 
pressed; the shining morning faces were 
washed; pajamas were huddled into the 
leathern receptacles; blankets snugged into 
the racks; tires and carburetter tested. 
Click went the crank: the spark-plug ig- 
nited, and away, away we go. 

Many years ago I heard the saintly An- 
drew Peabody begin a sermon in Appleton 
Chapel, Harvard, with the words, “There 
is no solitude like that of a great city.” Yes, 
not the silence that isin the starry sky nor the 
sleep that is on the lonely hills are more 
brooding than those of a busy city in the 
still hours before industrial activities begin. 
No path in the forest-glades, no yellow dune 
by the whispering sea, no shy trail on the 
solemn mountain, is less social. All are 
at rest but the night-watchman. How 
hard to believe that in two hours sidewalks 
will be rinsed, shop-doors flung open, floors 
cleansed, goods artfully arranged in seductive 
allurement, and everything made ready to 
snare the customer and woo the base coin 
from his shrinking purse! 

So we slipped over the silent streets of 
Fall River. No farewells went out sighing. 
We skimmed over Taunton River bridge; 
flew through the bay-washed shores of Som- 
erset and Swansea; darted through several 
Rhode Island towns; and in about an hour 
were threading the streets of awakening 
Providence, where we sought the road to 
Pawtucket and Woonsocket. The huge 
mills of these busy cities were beginning to 
spin yarn, weave cloth, to turn the sodden iron 
into cunning tools. We glanced at their 
grisly walls, watched the stream of polyglot 
races entering their doors and rode on and 
on. After perching at Woonsocket for a 
scanty breakfast, we once more coiled back 
into the Old Bay State, and were running 
over the forest-lined roads towards Worces- 
ter. A short stay in this fine city, and then 
we jumped into beautiful Leicester, and 
trailed along the boulevards into Springfield. 
Six hours of travel had contributed some 
sense of weariness, so we utilized this noble 
city as a lunch-room. Are there many 
cities more attractive than Springfield? If 
so, where are they? I never ride through 
its streets without feeling that Springfield is, 
in many respects, the finest city in New 
England. Indeed, one must go into the 
far-off spaces of the Golden West to find 
its equal. I wonder if the residents of 
Springfield are as proud of their home-city 
as they should be. 

From several previous visits the glorious 
beauty of the Berkshire Hills had been un- 
rolled to me. The ride from Springfield to 
Pittsfield is through some of the renowned 
show-towns of New England. The rough 
hills and shining meadows have been re- 
gilded under the golden touch of wealth. 
Stately villas in Lenox, Stockbridge, Lee, 
and Great Barrington have succeeded to the 
Puritan farm-houses. The narrow roads 
have been moulded and widened into smooth 
boulevards. Ornate churches stand side by 
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side with the primitive meeting-houses. 
Ritual has supplanted the simple service of 
the rude forefathers of the hamlets. Does 
it raise the worshipper any nearer to the 
Divine Presence? Does it produce a finer 
type of character? Is it in line with the 
preaching of the ‘Teacher of Nazareth? 
Were his parables and moral lessons uttered 
in long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults? 

But ours was an outdoor excursion. Ours 
was the cathedral of nature, the sky was the 
inverted dome, the hillsides and gleaming 
fields our auditorium. All was free and open. 
We had all there was. The crystal lymph 
flowed in the mountain brooks. It needed 
no consecration from the hand of a surpliced 
priest. The winds and birds were our an- 
tiphonal choristers: the wayside flowers were 
our coronal. Not only the Divine Architect, 
but many human servitors also, had con- 
tributed to our comfort. Roads had been 
built at great cost, bridges spanned the 
gorges; householders had decked their lawns 
with spangled flowers, comfortable hos- 
telries had been established. The grunting 
car climbed the tough, steep  hill-roads. 
No longer is the passage over the Berkshires 
irksome. Except a few patches, where heaps 
of stone were piled in the middle of roads 
then under repair, even the once dreaded 
“Jacob’s Ladder’ had no terrors. A blow- 
out of a tire was the price of crawling over 
the piles of stones. 

Surely, motoring is’ an expensive sport. 
Emerson asks, “‘What is money for, if not 
for gifts?’? The motorist knows what his 
money is for. It melts from his pocket and 
reappears in the form of tires, gasolene, 
lubricating oil, and then disappears again 
in an endless circle of expenses. 

After a run of 195 miles,—too long for 
one day,—the hotel in Pittsfield was welcome. 
This charming hill-city is always associated 
in my mind with memories of Hawthorne and 
Dr. O. W. Holmes. I recalled that Haw- 
thorne in his diary dubbed his milkman’s 
route ‘‘The Milky Way,” and spoke of His 
housemaid as ‘‘the one, by grace of God, 
cook.” But modern Pittsfield knows not of 
Hawthorne and Holmes. They have be- 
come shadows. A few of us older folk remem- 
ber their relation to what was then a shy, 
woody hill-town. The Pittsfield of our day, 
glaring with electric lights, with smooth- 
rubbed streets, garnished with superb hotels, 
theatres, and pretentious dwellings, shares in 
our Time Spirit. Deeper and deeper into 
the solitudes and homely villages must one 
retreat to get what Hawthorne and Holmes 
found in old Pittsfield. 

The next morning the run was glorious, 
down into the Hudson Valley. We passed 
the Shaker village in Lebanon, N.Y. It 
had a restful aspect. Thrift and cleanliness, 
patient husbandry, stiff architecture, well- 
tilled fields and gentle living, are some of its 
attributes. Shaker life may be a perver- 
sion of normal instincts. If pushed into gen- 
eral fashion, it would destroy the race. It is 
a vestige of the monastic spirit of the Middle 
Ages. However, it has its lovable side. 
There are always souls who wish to escape 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife; who, 
often early in life, feel “‘the heavy and the 
weary weight of all this unintelligible world.” 
For these a Shaker community is an escape. 
Such institutions have their uses: they are a 
refuge for broken lives, frustrated hopes, 
defeated ambitions. The hermit-instinct is 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at ro4 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, ll; .5 and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of ‘the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Pte ee correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian.Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 
Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
wor! 

‘Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the pee er of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
pees correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


"Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely bee oe pe san and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

‘Address ‘contributions to’ the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the Hngdots of God. 

Abhay! Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Vice-Presidents, Hon. Adelbert Moot, pu N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, In Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, an 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Sieh Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 

e ad 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in es “to geen a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the re of our religious ideals to the 


needs of the present 
M. Brundegn: Brooklyn, N.Y. 


President, Rev. W. 
Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
d joan Rev. 
A. H. Rob- 


Dawson, Rev. E. S. b aso Rev. Fe cs enkin wth te 

Arthur Weatherly, Rey. E 

inson, Rev. Horace Sosa ‘and abel ques H. Badger. 
‘Address correspondence and send contributions to the 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 

Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


Pete <. 
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coeval with humanity. The wandering 
holy men of India, the Oriental recluse, 
mendicant friars, isolated monks and nuns, 
are among the aberrant ones. ‘The world will 
always have them; Shakespeare calls them 
“the convertites.” 

Crossing the Hudson at Troy, we entered 
Waterford and scudded along to Saratoga. 
This famous watering-place has gone through 
decay into rejuvenescence. Several of its 
once famous hotels have been taken down: 
others are shabby. It is now largely a city of 
residences. Its trees are beautiful as ever. 
The mineral springs—now the property of the 
State of New York, free to the public—still 
bubble their healing waters. Young and 
old now drink of them, without money and 
without price. Saratoga, once the haunt of 
gamblers and horse-racers, has been toned 
up into a life of higher morality. Its cosmo- 
politan charm of old has gone, but its newer 
charm is more appealing. So long as the 
springs gurgle up their lymph, so long as its 
trees rustle in the winds, so long as its climate 
is cushioned by the winds from the Adiron- 
dacks, sweeping over its plains, so long 
will Saratoga be a magnet for tourists. 

In the early afternoon we reached the 
northern terminus of our tour at Hudson 
Falls, N.Y., where old friends opened their 
doors to us with gracious hospitality. Shen- 
stone was wrong when he said, the traveller 


“Will sigh to think that he has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.” 


The warmest welcome is found at the 
hearth of a valued friend. ‘The old-time 
hospitality is not dead, in spite of clubs and 
hotels. 

Once more, through the courtesy of our 
hosts, we made a yachting-tour of Lake 
George. What excursion can be more enjoy- 
able? Several previous voyages over this 
jewelled lake were “within my brain, full 
charactered with lastittg memory.” The 
ragged hand of time had despoiled none .of 
its beauty. The only note of sorrow that 
crept into this high hour of our tour was 
the saddening thought of dear ones who had 
once been my companions and had shared 
with me the glorious beauty of this matchless 
Jake, now hid in death’s dateless night. 
The sunshine gilded the soft waters; the 
winds kissed the rippling wavelets; the grim 
hills, bearded with evergreen trees and 
birches, cast green shadows over the glassy 
waters. It was a gorgeous midsummer day. 
Nature had filched no charm from the serene 
beauty of this enchanted spot. It is only 
in the sessions of sweet, silent thought, when 
we sunimon up remembrance of things past, 
that we realize the brevity of our lives and 
the everlasting processes of the law of 
change. 

Only a few words as to the return tour. 
It took us through some of the river towns 
of Northern New York, over swelling wealds, 
through verdant valleys, passing the Ver- 
mont State line, to historic Bennington, where 
we paused for lunch. A solemn monument 
tells the tale of the bloody day when the 
Yankee volunteers destroyed the Hessian 
contingent of Burgoyne’s army. ‘The kiss 
of death has long since welcomed victor and 
vanquished into the eternal silences. The 
blood-stains have been washed out: the 
turf and flowers laugh where once was heard 
the rattle of the gun, the exultant cry of the 
conqueror, the dying groan of the victim to 
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miserable state-craft and political intrigue. 
Now all is still. 

Then came the tug of the trip, the forty- 
mile climb over the Green Hills to Brattle- 
boro,—a slow and toilsome ascent,—then the 
descent to the Connecticut Valley, the run 
to Northfield, one of the sweetest of inland 
towns, into Massachusetts again. Should I 
attempt to describe Leominster, Lancaster, 
Concord, Lexington, Cambridge, I should be 
foolishly trying to gild refined gold. 

One week of holiday, then the return to 
the little fishing hamlet on the Atlantic 
coast. One who is in the sere, the yellow 
leaf, often has more holidays than one needs. 
In the working years of our lives holidays 
must not be too frequent. Too many of 
them give satiety. Shakespeare speaks of a 
miser who looked but rarely at his hoards 
for fear of ‘blunting the fine point of seldom 
pleasure.” Also, this great interpreter of 
life makes Prince Hal say,— 

“Tf all the year were playing holidays, 

Tosport would be as tedious as to work.” 


Yet this week-holiday was one of rare de- 
light. 
Westport Point, Mass, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 
At the First Parish Church, Milton, August 
31, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore will 
preach. 


At King’s Chapel, on Sunday, August 31, 
at 10.30 A.M., Rev. Charles EK. Park of the 


First Church in Boston will preach. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, August 31, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of Louisville, Ky., will 
preach at II A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Meeting-house Hill, on August 31, Rev. 
Walter Greenman of Milwaukee, Wis., will 
preach at Ir A.M. 


Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Provi- 
dence, R.I., will preach at Union Chapel, 
Little Boar’s Head, N.H., Sunday, August 
31, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


Rey. F. M. Bennett, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will preach in the series of Union Summer Ser- 
vices of Greater New York at the Church of 
the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., on August 31, 
at II A.M. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Second Church: Several de- 
partures from the church characteristics of 
America—and particularly those of New 
England—will be embodied in the new home 
of the Second Church from the plans of Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson, architects. The 
church and parish house, two connected 
buildings, will be completed in about a year. 
The location is in Audubon Circle, with a 
westerly frontage on Audubon Road. ‘The 
church and parish house are of red brick with 
Indiana Jimestone trimmings. The style of 
the church is English Georgian rather than 
American colonial, modelled after the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren in London. Its 
exterior is attractive, the broad lines showing 
in contradistinction to those of the usual 
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colonial style. ‘The roof is of copper and 
the tower of cut limestone, and stone pilasters 
are on the Audubon Road front. ‘The parish 
house is of the same materials, three stories 
high, witb slate roof, and connects with the 
church to the east of the tower. The interior 
of the church is more elaborate. ‘There is 
a large auditorium with tall white columns 
and arches supporting a clerestory, and the 
roof is richly coffered, the decorations being 
of the Grinling Gibbons style. There is a 
gallery over the west vestibule and an organ, 
an echo organ being located on the north 
side near the pulpit. Several memorials 
from the old church, which was located in 
Copley Square, will be installed in the new 
church, including the large mosaic figure of 
“Truth,”? which will be placed in the reredos 
in the rear of the communion table. ‘There 
will be memorial tablets and busts from the 
old church, and two large stained-glass win- 
dows which wiJl be installed on either side 
of the chancel. On the first floor of the parish 
house will be located the Sunday-school, li- 
brary, and stage. Two large folding doors 
open directly into the church, which allow 
seating accommodations for part of the con- 
gregation if necessary. ‘The church has a 
capacity of four hundred, which is practically 
doubled by this arrangement. On the second 
floor of the parish house is located a ladies’ 
parlor and committee-rooms, with a ban- 
quet hall and other committee-rooms on the 
third floor. Another departure from the 
usual will be the installation of an elevator 
in the tower, which gives access to the upper 
floors of the parish house, also. In the base- 
ment of the church there will be a pastor’s 
room and vestry. An endeavor will be made 
to have a full peal of bells hung in the tower 
and provision for ringing them by hand. 
The cockerel which was originally on the 
spire of the Copley Square Church is now 
located on the Shepard Memorial in Cam- 
bridge; and, if it cannot be obtained by the 
Second Church, a similar one will be provided. 
Two apartment houses formerly occupied 
the site on which the church and parish 
house will be erected. The permit for the 
construction was issued recently; and, 
now that the razing and clearing away of 


Deaths, 


BURGESS.—In Santa Rosa, Cal., August 19, Caroline 
M., widow of Thomas H. Burgess, formerly of Boston, 
Mass. She was for more than fifty years a member of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


WESTON—At Los Angeles, Cal., August 16, from an 
accident while bathing at Long Beach, Cal., Nathan, the 
youngest son of the late Nathan Foster of Dorchester, 

ass. 


BALL—At Chebeague, Me., Saturday, August 23, Rev. 
Clarence L. Ball of Winchester, Mass., aged 45. Funeral 
Tuesday, August 26, at 2 P.M., at his late summer residence 
at Chebeague. 


DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 
Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 
Dr. W. Lincoin Bates, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 
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the refuse from the other buildings is com- 
pleted, the contractors—the Norcross Broth- 
ers Company—will immediately start build- 
ing. 


Barre, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. C. G. 
Adams: Mr. Adams has been minister for 
the past two months and has taken up the 
work in church and town with life and vigor. 
On Sunday, August 17, his subject, “Why I 
became a Unitarian,” attracted many to 
hear him. Mr. Adams having recently left 
the Episcopal church, in which he was trained 
from a boy, gave an address of vital interest, 
as he summed up what he had lost and also 
gained by the change in his religious views. 
It was a story of struggle and pathos, with the 
final gain of courage and peace. Mr. Adams 
is also preaching at the prison camps at West 
Rutland, Sunday afternoons. ‘The Women’s 
Alliance has been very active during the sum- 
mer, working in various ways. Besides a 
most successful cake sale in June and a pro- 
gressive supper in July, it recently gave a 
unique concert under the direction of Miss 
Alice G. Lincoln of Boston, assisted by Mrs. 
George W. Cook, that proved a great success 
and kept the audience in a state of hilarity 
throughout the evening. The programme 
was given by “The First Parish Band,” 
twelve in number, who played on instruments 
that were so novel they would have to be 
seen and heard to be appreciated. They were 
made by Miss Lincoln entirely of kitchen 
utensils, and the music therefrom was 
ludicrous in the extreme. A good sum of 
money was realized, and the concert may be 
repeated. Mr. John A. Callahan of Hol- 
yoke will deliver a lecture on ‘‘ America’s 
Uncrowned King”’ at the Unitarian vestry 
this week, Friday evening. 


DEERFIELD, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rey. Richard E. Birks: The parish has re- 
ceived a gift from a friend, whose name is 
not made public, for the renovation of the 
interior of the old meeting-house. The 
large brick meeting-house, erected in 1824, 
the fifth meeting-house built in the same 
locality since that in which Rev. John 
Williams, ‘‘the redeemed captive,’ was 
settled in 1686, is a fine specimen of colonial 
architecture. It was patterned after the 
old churches in Springfield and Northampton, 
of which Isaac Damon was architect. Fort- 
unately it has been preserved in essentially 
its original form. ‘The beautiful mahogany 
pulpit, in the unusual position at the entrance 
of the building, has been lowered slightly, 
but is still very high. The square pews are 
made of clear pine boards over two feet broad, 
with topsof dark cherry. The dignified tower 
is surmounted by a large cockerel, which 
was taken from the steeple of the previous 
meeting-house when it was demolished. 
The interior walls and the painted wood- 
work have become defaced; but when the 
renovation is completed in the simple style 
appropriate to the building, it will be one of 
the most beautiful of the old country churches 
in America. The number of these church 
buildings which have been preserved as 
originally designed is too small, and they 
should be carefully cherished. They con- 
stitute an asset for the communities in which 
they are located, and, indeed, for the entire 
country. They hold a relation to the towns 
in which they are situated similar to that 
of the fine old cathedrals in English towns 
and cities. Usually these buildings are the 
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objects of greatest interest to visitors. 
Deerfield, with its interesting traditions of 
Indian and colonial life and its beautiful 
scenery and interesting old houses, has be- 
come a favorite resort for tourists, especially 
for automobilists; and the old brick meeting- 
house on the broad village street, with its 
stately trees, is a prominent structure. It is 
an object of justifiable pride to liberal re- 
ligionists. It was one of the old Congrega- 
tional churches which, at the time of the 
doctrinal schism in the early part of the last 
century, became liberal under the lead of 
Rey. Samuel] Willard, the noted blind min- 
ister. It possesses a large set of most beau- 
tiful communion plate, gifts of friends, dating 
to the early part of the eighteenth century, 
including five silver tankards, one of which 
bears the stamp of Paul Revere. Through 
all the vicissitudes of Deerfield the church 
has been maintained loyally, often at much 
self-sacrifice, by a small group of devoted 
people who have felt that they are cherishing 
a heritage intrusted to them for the benefit 
of a much larger company. It is to be hoped 
that some of the prosperous people in differ- 
ent parts of the country, who rejoice in trac- 
ing their descent from old Deerfield families, 
as well as others who are interested in pre- 
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serving the few remaining specimens of early 
ecclesiastical architecture, will take pleasure 
in participating in the restoration of the 
Deerfield meeting-house. In addition to 
the gift for painting and decorating of the 
interior, funds are needed for installing a 
heating apparatus and for carpeting and re- 
furnishing the church and the pews. Memo- 
rial tablets to some of the noble men and 
women who have been connected with the 
church would add to the attractiveness and 
usefulness of the building. The early New 
England churches were one of the chief in- 
fluences in the development of the spirit 
which made our nation great, and they should 
be supported, not only for hallowed memories, 
but for the influences which they may still 
exert in keeping the nation true to its ideals 
of freedom and righteousness. 


A Weirs Meeting. 


What is a Weirs meeting like? It is a 
seat in a comfortable chair, looking south, 
on a broad platform mostly covered by roof, 
with the sun shining through the hardwood 
trees, having here and there a pine, with 
the breeze gently blowing so as to stir the 
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tree-tops, under which you almost sit, and 
which blows far away the warmth of the 
summer day, while the birds sing in the trees, 
and the mind is left clear to receive the mes- 
sage of God’s evangel at the mouth of some 
consecrated man or woman who points the 
way in making goodness efficient in working 
for others. ‘This is the Weirs meeting at its 
best, and this you might have had at Weirs, 
N.H., Aug. 3-10, 1913. Tens0; 


Two Stories from Japan. 


Last summer, when returning from my 
vacation in the mountains, as the train 
stopped for a few minutes at the station of a 
small village famous for a certain kind of 
Japanese cake, I thrust my head out of the 
window, and bought a package of the boy 
who was peddling his wares on the platform. 
He gave me a fifteen-sen package; but in the 
hurry and confusion of making other sales, 
Isobe cakes being very popular, he neglected 
to give back the five sen due me. I laughed 
about it, remarking to the friend with whom 
I was travelling that I might as well have 
bought a twenty-sen pakage, as she had done. 

As we pulled into the next station some fif- 
teen minutes later, we heard a boy screeching 
at the top of his lungs as he ran up and down 
the platform, ‘‘Where is the lady to whom 
the Isobe cake-seller owes five sen?”’ As- 
tonished, I informed him that I was the per- 
son; but how on earth did he know about the 
matter? ‘To which he replied that the cake- 
boy had telephoned down the line to be sure 
to give back to its owner that five sen. 

‘The other story is not a personal experience, 
but was told me by a missionary friend who 
lives in the interior. She says that, when she 
goes to market and orders a chicken to be 
delivered the following day, or perhaps the 
day after the following, the boy who delivers 
it often brings an egg with the chicken. The 
first time this happened she wanted the egg 
explained. Was it a present? That is al- 
ways one’s first thought in Japan. No, not 
a present; but the egg had been laid after 
the lady purchased the hen, and therefore it 
belonged to her. Perfectly good reasoning, 
but I wonder how many in America would 
have thought of it!—The Christian Endeavor 
World. 


A Unique Cradle-rocking Device. 


Probably the most primitive and unique 
cradle-rocking device ever seen or employed 
in any part of the world has been adopted 
by the matter-of-fact squaws of the Kwakuitl 
tribe of Indians now living on Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. A great deal 
of their time when not engaged with house- 
hold duties is spent in weaving,—making 
mats, baskets, or wearing apparel out of 
the fine inner bark of a certain cedar-tree, 
a very serviceable and waterproof fabric 
being obtained from this material. A 
Kwakuitl mother performs the double duty 
of spinning and rocking her infant, who is 
snugly packed in a hollowed-out cradle sus- 
pended from the limb of a sapling and 
stuffed with cedar-bark strips. This is 
about the most realistic and accurate rep- 
resentation so far known of the old nursery 
song, “‘Rock-a-bye, baby, in the tree-top,” 
With one end of a cord attached to the bent 
limb and the other end wound around her 
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big toe, she swings her offspring to and fro, 
leaving her hands entirely free for weaving.— 
The Southern Workman. 


Here and Chere. 


One thing is perfectly clear; namely, that 
the present grotesque anomalies of poverty 
and wealth do not represent any just and 
holy purpose of God for mankind. At one 
end, souls lose all sense of the zest of living in 
the midst of possessions which they cannot 
use. At the other end, menand women toil 
and starve in a land of plenty. It is for the 
man of Christian faith at least as much as 
the economist to find a way out; for there 
can be no way out until we conquer some 
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of our practical atheism and are brave enough 
to tread it.—The Inquirer. 


Only a small portion of the parochial clergy 
in Russia receive any regular salary. The 
military, naval, and foreign clergy get a 
stipend because they are considered to be 
in the Civil Service. Occasionally a Russian 
parish owns some land, and sometimes the 
parish priest receives some help from the 
government to pay his wunderstaff. The 
regular revenue received by the parish priest 
is a pension for thirty-five years’ irreproach- 
able service. The amount is not excessive, 
since it does not equal more than $65 an- 
nually. The income of the parish priest is 
made up of fees at baptisms, funerals, mar- 
riages, and other occasional ritual acts per- 
formed in the houses of the parishioners. 


Crockery,China and Glass 


Sojourners from the interior cities will find extraordinary examples of 
ceramics, equal to the most attractive to be found on sale in the China shops 
of London, Paris, Berlin and Dresden, and equalled by none on this continent. 

In the Dinner Ware Department, 3d and 4th floors, will be seen attrac- 
tive examples, ranging from the ordinary at $8.00 per set, $15.00, $20.00, etc., 
up to the costly lines, in sets or parts of sets, as required, as well as many 
other designs taken from our stock patterns and each item sold at same 
rate as the entire set is priced. 

Articles Useful. 

Articles Useful and Ornamental. 

Articles for Ornament, Worthy of Cabinet Exhibition. 

In the Glassware Department (2d floor), is an unequalled display, including 
all grades, from the ordinary pressed glass up to the cut crystal and rock 
crystal adapted for Wedding and Complimentary Gifts. China reproductions 
of homes of famous authors, poets and literary persons. 

ry We have just landed a shipment 
rey of these quaint miniature homes, made 
of English China, as per cut, and use- 


ful as a bedroom night light as well 
iy asa mantel ornament (4 to 6 inches 
4 long), and are especially adapted to 
the summer home: $1.00 and $2.00 
each. These houses are models of the 
following: 

Shakespeare’s Home Ann Hathaway’s Cottage (as shown in above cut) 
The Home of Robert Burns A Window in Thrums The Manx House 
Can be sent by parcel post. 

Among other novelties recently opened are the following: 

Dresden China Royal Doulton China Lenox China 
Aurene Glass Vases Candlesticks for Country Homes 
More than 150 kinds to choose from. 

Within the past 20 days we have landed importations to wit: By steam- 
ers ‘Winnifredian,” 74 packages, and the “Franconia,” 19 packages, from 
Liverpool; by Steamer ‘Cincinnati,’ from Hamburg, 209 packages; the 
Steamer “‘Jeseric,” from Kobe, 14 packages; the “Indore,” from Hamburg, 
44 packages; comprising many attractive pottery and glass novelties, as 
well as old stock patterns. 

We invite attention in our china and glass departments to our facilities 
for producing special designs to order, decorated with crests, monograms or 
initial letters. 

Buyers will find everything in this line in our several floors. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


33 Franklin, near Summer and Washington Sts. 
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Dieasantrics. 


“The only way to prevent what’s past,” 
said Mrs. Muldoon, “ is to put a stop to it 
before it happens.’’—Texas Siftings. 


“We were so fond of our canary,” said 
Mrs Twickembury, ‘‘that after he died we 
sent him to a dermatologist and had him 
stuffed.” 


“Doesn’t golf interfere with work?’’ asked 
the young man. ‘Certainly not,” answered 
the enthusiast. ‘‘Work interferes with golf.” 
Washington Star. 


“T understood the text, all right,” remarked 
Aunt Ann Peebles, after the sermon was over; 
“but the preacher’s explanation of it puzzled 
me a good deal.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Tomkins; “‘That’s a handsome umbrella 
you’ve got there, Gibbs.” ‘Yes, Tomkins.”’ 
“About what does it cost to carry an um- 
brella like that?” ‘Eternal vigilance.” 


Maud (earnestly): ‘‘I want to ask you a 
question, George.” George (also earnestly): 
“What isit, dearest?’”’? Maud (stillearnestly) : 
“Tf you had never met me, would you have 
loved me just the same?’’—Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


Mrs. Dake told Mrs. Pratt that Mrs. 
Pratt’s sister’s husband appeared to be a very 
“strong character.”’ ‘‘So masterful!’’ she 
added, admiringly. ‘‘Yes, indeed,” Mrs. 
Pratt heartily agreed: ‘‘he can make Belle do 
anything she wants to do.” ? 


Burgomaster of small summer resort: 
“Tt is so late in the season that I’m afraid 
that family from Berlin will be going home. 
Perhaps you’d better turn the bull loose on 
the road to the station every morning a 
quarter of an hour before the train leaves.’””— 
Meggendorfer Blatter. 


At the recent Church Congress in London, 
says the Telegraph, Canon Knox-Little de- 
seribed arestored gateway in front of a beau- 
tiful church. ‘‘There was placed over it,” 
said the canon, ‘‘‘ This is the Gate of Heaven,’ 
and underneath was the larger notice, ‘Go 
round the other way!’”’ 


“T would go with you to the end of the 
earth,’”’ he asserted. ‘‘Not with me, you 
wouldn’t,’”’ she replied coldly. ‘‘Why not?” 
he demanded. ‘‘For two reasons,” she an- 
swered. ‘One is that I’m not going, and 
the other is that there isn’t any.’’ When 
one meets the prosaic new woman, one has 
to be careful what he says.—Tit-Bits. 


Once, when Thomas Carlyle, in conversa- 
tion with some friends, was denouncing an 
English statesman, William Allingham gently 
urged that something might be said on the 
other side. ‘Eh, Allingham,’” Carlyle broke 
forth, “‘you’re just about the most disputa- 
tious man I ever met. When you’re in one 
of your moods, you’d just dispute about any- 
thing!’’ 


Here are two stories ascribed to Rev. Mark 
Guy Pearse. One is of a curate, who, preach- 
ing about Zaccheus, said that the tree he got 
up represented “‘the Church.”’ Next day one 
of his hearers said, ‘‘I was very much inter- 
ested in your sermon yesterday: I was lis- 
tenin’ very attentive for what you didn’t say.” 
“Oh, and what might the application be that 
has oceurred to you?”’ ‘Why, Zaccheus had 
to come down out of that tree before he could 
go with the Lord Jesus.’’ The other is of a 
vicar, who remarked, ‘‘The Church of Eng- 
land lifts her head,—a light-house to the 
world,’’ on which a Methodist promptly re- 
plied: ‘‘Church of England a light-house, is 
it? What doalight-house do? Why, stands 
’pon the rocks, callin’ out to the ships: 
‘There’s danger ’ere! Keep away from me.’”’ 
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Se . inderground 
Bae STESHENSC | Hiebage Receiver 
vaadt ie N ies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


LES 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 

the application of religious ideals to municipal and 

™ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 

ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 

in co-operation with the University of California and other 

Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 

courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 19, 

1913. Write for the Register and complete information to 
the President. 

s _ Eart Morse Witsoe, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 
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nie PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
' NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD. 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational. 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
gist year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M. } Principals, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.4. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
100 miles from Boston. Pure water, Bracing air. Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Complete sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium, Athletic advantages, 
School farms of 150 acres, College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLAYTON, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


i i Half bet Bost 
Situation s'Now Yoru "ora 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Three houses. 


Beautiful grounds. 
General and College Courses. 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 


mestic Science. 
; Gymnasium, basketball 
Athletics tennis, driving, ponies and 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


